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FIRST TRUST 


spreads your investment over the shares or stock of 23 

first-class British companies, all sound dividend payers 

and notable for their very strong financial and trading 
positions. The Companies are 


GOLD MINES. 


RAILWAYS. Metropolitan Housing Corpn., 


L. M. & S. Railway Co. 
L. &N.E. Railway Co. 


IRON, COAL & STEEL. 

Allied Ironfounders, Ltd. 

Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Co., 
Ltd. 

Richard Thomas & Co., Ltd. 


Ltd. 

STORES, FOODSTUFFS & 
TEXTILES. 

J. & P. Coats, Ltd. 

International Tea Co.’s Stores, 
Limited. 

Scribbans & Co., Ltd. 

Tate & Lyle, Ltd. 


Geduld Proprietary Mines, Ltd. 

Government Go!d Mining Areas 
(Modderfontein) Cons., Ltd. 

Van Ryn Deep, Ltd. 

LIGHT, FUcL & CHEMICALS. 

Imperial Chemical Industries 
Ltd. 


Imperial Continental Gas Ass'n. 


**Shell’’ Transport & Trading 
Co., Ltd. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Amalgamated Press, Ltd. 

Daily Mirror Newspapers, Ltd. 


BREWERIES & TOBACCO. 
Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton, Ltd. 
Distillers Co., Ltd. 

Imperial Tobacco Co.(G.B. &I.) 


Limited. 


LAND & BUILDING. 

City of London Real Property 
Co., Limited. . 

London Brick Co., Ltd. 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED are Custodian Trustees of 
the underlying securities. They collect the dividends 
thereon and distribute the income to the Sub-Unit 
Holders on 1st February and Ist August each year. 





YIELD: Based on the cash distributions from the investments 
during the past year, the gross yield at the present price is approxi- 
mately 5 percent. Proceeds of the sale of bonus shares and of new 
issue rights are not taken into account. Large capital bonuses 
are added to the capital of the Trust; fractions of bonus shares 
and of new issue rights are sold and the proceeds are distributed 
as capital. All management charges have been allowed for. With 
a few exceptions, the underlying securities consist of ordinary 
shares, distributions on which are subject to fluctuation. 


This is one of the Unit Trusts sponsored by the ‘‘ 15 Moorgate’”’ 
Group in which over £10,000,000 has already been invested 
by the public. Sub-units may be realised for cash at any time 

by applying to the Managers. 


Investments in the Trust can be made through any Stockbroker or Bank. Applications for subs 
units will only be accepted on the basis of the information contained in the descriptive Booklet SB2 
which can be obtained free of charge from the Managers, 


FIFTEEN MOORGATE UNIT TRUSTS LIMITED 


15, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 7, PALL MALL, MANCHESTER, 2. 
&S-2) Members of the Unit Trusts Association. ¢~o2 
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Smith & Son’s 1500 shops 
and railway station book- 
stalls. There is an Express 
Service for books that have 


to be specially ordered. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


NEWSAGENTS : BOOKSELLERS : STATIONERS 
LIBRARIANS : BOOKBINDERS : PRINTERS 
AND ADVERTISING ACCENTS 





1500 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND & WALES 





Head Office: Strand House, Portugal Street, London.W.C 
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AIS'STRAY 





VIOLET, aged 4, one of a family of 
8 motherless children. Eldest 14. Father 
ex-Service man with a splendid record, 
has had no regular work for years. 


Who will help. us to give Violet a happy home ? 


5/- will feed her or one of the 
Sociely’s other 4,600 children for a week.. 


OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, S.E. 11 
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ORONTES sails on May 22nd to 
Lisbon, Madeira, Santa Cruz de la 
Palma, Algiers and Casablanca. 

17 days from 27 Guineas. 


OTHER CRUISES by ORION and 
ORONTES to Norway and Northern 
Capitals. 


Write for particulars and priced plans ‘sy 
MANAGERS : Anderson Green & Company Ltd., 
5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.3. West End Offices : 
14 Cockspur St., S.W.1, and 4 Australia House, 

Strand, W.C.2 


Telephones : 
MAN. 3456 + WHI. 6981 


TEM. 2258 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE latest phase of the fighting in Spain has been marked 
by Government offensives on several fronts, particu- 
larly at Madrid itself and at Oviedo in the north. At the same 
time the insurgent advance from Malaga appears to have 
been stopped. Precisely what is being achieved is hard to 
| discover, for the claims of the two sides continue to be com- 
pletely irreconcilable. There is no doubt that the Govern- 
_ ment forces are gradually getting possession of Oviedo, at the 
' cost of bloody house-to-house fighting, but its capture will 
| have no great effect on the campaign as a whole. Whether 
| the Madrid sorties represent resort to a new and more 
' enterprising form of warfare, or, as one correspondent puts 
' it, despairing attempts to break through the iron ring relent- 
| lessly closing round the city, is not yet clear. The ring has, 
| in fact, refused to close, but General Queipo de Llano has 
- fixed the fall of the city for next Monday. (The Daily Mail 
' fixed it for about four months ago.) Meanwhile the inter- 
national agreement regarding volunteers, which took effect 
last Saturday, appears to be working as it should, and there 
| have been no reports of last-moment landings. The naval 
| patrol arrangements have been completed and come into 
» operation next week, and Portugal has so far overcome her 
| scruples as to admit 150 British observers. If the whole 
| scheme works as intended it will form a useful model for 
_ League of Nations action against an aggressor State in the 
q future, 
c * * * * 
1 Practical Politics 
_ The executive committee of the Labour Party has taken 
| 4 Wise step from its own point of view in drafting for early 
» publication a five-year programme of policy “to which 
effect could be given within the lifetime of a single Parlia- 
; Ment.” A great deal obviously depends on what the contents 
7 of the programme are, but the effect both inside and outside 
the Party may be considerable. On the face of it this is 
| 4 policy of gradualism, calculated to complete the breach 
| between the party and full-blooded enthusiasts like Sir 


Stafford Cripps, the question of whose ejection from the 
party was adjourned at the meeting of the executive on 
Wednesday in order that the draft policy might be fully 
discussed ; it is possible on the other hand that the Socialist 
League zealots might see their way to agreeing to an instal- 
ment of reform without any prejudice to the ultimate accept- 
ance of their full gospel. Outside the party the idea of a 
five-year programme has already obtained wide currency. 
If, for example, the representative and catholic body con- 
sisting of the supporters of the volume The Next Five Years 
found that the new Labour programme was substantially 
identical with theirs many of them might feel it their duty 
to join in trying to put it into effect. The question of its 
relation to Liberal policy is also extremely pertinent. Its 
actual text will be closely studied in all political camps. 
* * * * 

The Little Entente and Germany 

At a moment when Germany is showing signs of intensi- 
fying her propaganda drive against one member of the 
Little Entente, Czechoslovakia, the firm front presented to 
both Germany and Italy by another member, Rumania, is 
of some significance. Since the request made to Berlin 
and Rome for the withdrawal from Bucarest of the German 
and Italian Ministers who attended the public funeral of 
two members of the forbidden Iron Guard (which is Fascist 
and anti-Semite) has not been complied with, the Rumanian 
Ministers at Berlin and Rome have been summoned to 
Bucarest, and may remain there. Meanwhile the Rumanian 
Cabinet has been reconstituted in order to put in the key 
places men who can be relied on to take drastic measures 
against the Iron Guard, four of whose members have just 
been arrested for flogging a political opponent to the point 
of death. King Carol is not merely supporting the Prime 
Minister but stimulating him in a campaign which may go 
far to determine whether violence is to be the decisive factor 
in Rumanian political life. In the past Governments have 
shown marked incapacity to hold the Iron Guard in check, 
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Austria’s Patrons . 

The visit of the German Foreign Minister, Baron von 
Neurath, to Vienna on Monday and Tuesday was a very 
qualified success. The “ Heil Hitler” demonstrations on 
the first day annoyed the Austrian Chancellor and can 
hardly have gratified Rome, while the arrests of a number 
of Nazis annoyed Baron von Neurath and Berlin. When 
the distinguished visitor left, the streets were lined with the 
Government’s supporters of the Patriotic Front and the 
Nazis kept inaudible in the background. A widely circulated 
rumour of a Four Power Pact between Germany, Italy, 
Austria and Hungary involving, among other things, 
Germany’s withdrawal of her objections to a Hapsburg 
restoration in Austria, was immediately denied in Rome, 
Vienna and Berlin, and there is no reason for attaching any 
credence to it. But there is little doubt that the Hapsburg 
question was discussed, and that Dr. Schuschnigg insisted 
with no less emphasis in private than he has always used in 
public that this was a domestic affair on which Austria 
could not accept external advice. An official communiqué 
announces the appointment of a Cultural Affairs Committee 
to develop contacts between the two countries—a rather 
meagre harvest for a visit which has certainly as one of its 
indirect effects increased opposition in Austria to the 
Austrian Nazis. Austria is turning more to Italy than to 
Germany, and her Chancellor is about to visit Rome. 

* *« *« *x 
Poland’s National Plan 


The plan prepared for General Smigly-Rydz and broadcast 
on Sunday night by Colonel Adam Koc, commander of the 
Pilsudski Legion, has so far failed to produce that “ con- 
solidation of the national will” which is its object. Its 
vague and general terms are incapable of arousing enthusiasm ; 
but behind them it is not difficult to see an assertion of the 
Fascist and Nationalist tendency of the Polish régime. As 
such the plan has been received with some scepticism by 
the Opposition. First and foremost it demands an end of 
party differences and struggles, and the unhesitating devotion 
of everyone to the State, of which the Army is the guardian ; 
asserts the value of religion as a consolidating factor in 
national life; condemns Communism and, with qualifica- 
tions, anti-Semitism; and declares the 1935 Constitution, 
limiting the rights of Parliament, to be the basis of the State. 
The Opposition may rightly complain that this move towards 
national unity above all condemns the organs through which 
it might be expressed. The vagueness of the plan is no 
doubt due to the difficulty of disguising the fact that it is 
chiefly an assertion of the primacy of the Army in the State ; it 
may be taken by the Opposition as a warning of worse to 
come if it ventures to disagree. 

x *« x *x 
Italy and Abyssinia 

The attempt on the life of Marshal Graziani, the Viceroy 
of Ethiopia, is a reminder that the Italian subjugation of the 
country, costly as it continues to be, is no more than super- 
ficial. Attacks on the Italian forces of. occupation are 
frequent, and Marshal Graziani is having recourse to penal 
measures no less savage than those which marked his adminis- 
tration of Libya. Over 300 natives were executed after the 
attack on him. The Italians hold little more than certain 
strips of territory through which their communications run 
and the country is obviously utterly unsafe. for settlers. 
That does not mean that anything like a native government 
exists, or could be established. It is comparatively. easy to 
destroy, and the Italians have done their work in that field 
well. When the League of Nations Assembly meets shortly 
to admit one independent African State, Egypt, it will 
inevitably have to take note, as an accomplished fact, of the 
disappearance of another, Abyssinia. Profoundly melan- 
choly as the events which led to that result have been, it is 
useless to base future policy on fictions, and the surprise 
expressed in Rome that the Emperor of Abyssinia has been 
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asked if he desires-to be represented at the q 

be widely shared here. Sympathy with Abyssinis Wi 

strong as ever, but it must not induce blindness to re 
x * *x *x 7 

Germany’s Standstill Credits 


As was expected, Germany’s foreign creditors te 
defeated this week from their attempt to wring more favou. 
able terms out of Dr. Schacht. The contest was he 4 
unequal because the German Government identifies ie ; 
for very good reasons, with the debtors’ committee vik 
the foreign creditors can depend on no Government . 
The argument that Germany’s large foreign Surplus oy; 
be used in part to make capital repayments of the debt * 
countered by the assertion that the surplus provides 
foreign exchange because it arose out of barter transactioy. 
























the virtuosity of Dr. Schacht’s financial and Commerc! Ip 
methods is well exemplified by this argument. Thus 
Standstill Agreement, with only minor modifications, ; 







renewed for another year; the creditors’ only method ¢f 





securing payment is in registered marks involving hey § 
capital losses. The history of Germany’s short-term dey 
is little calculated to encourage further loans to her, | 
the true, and distasteful, significance of these negotiatigy 









is that they perpetuate an arrangement under which Brit 





and other banks continue, willy-nilly, to lend to Germy — 






over £40,000,000, which is used to finance rearmament, 
* * * * 


Safety in the Mines 


The Government was well advised to accept on Tuesdy 
night the Opposition motion deploring the conditions reveals 








by the Gresford Mine enquiry and demanding immedi 





and effective measures to protect: mineworkers generally 





On the culpability of particular officials it would be improne 
to speak here, for the Secretary for Mines indicated that th} 






Public Prosecutor had that question under immediate oo. 
sideration, but grave doubts are justified regarding th 






Minister’s complete exoneration of the inspectorate. It is tw 
that Sir Henry Walker, the Chief Inspector of Mines, wh} 
presided over the Gresford enquiry, found no justification F 
for imputing any general neglect or incompetence to th) 
‘inspectors concerned, but Captain Peake, the Conservatir | 
Member for North Leeds, himself a coalowner, found fy 
basis in the Chief Inspector’s report for the conclusin § 
that the system of inspection in this case had absolute 
failed. Sir Stafford Cripps, who had appeared for hF 
Miners’ Federation in the enquiry, developed this criticsn F 














into a strong attack on the inspectorate, quoting effective! 





from the report passages proving the failure of the inspector 
to detect a series of grave breaches of the regulations. | 






may well be that mine-inspectors are too few and x 
therefore overworked. 







the enquiry and the debate in Parliament have aroused. 
*x * * x 






The American Trade Treaty 





Mr. Runciman is releasing his impressions of Amena > 
On Wednesday he gave oth 
rationed selection to a National Liberal Club lunchn 
audience and another to the American group at the Hou © 
of Commons. He spoke cryptically of our fiscal pola ® 





with judicious economy. 







and that of the United States running on parallel los 
(parallel lines never meet) and added that “ the times 






rapidly coming” when we should be able to say to th q 





United States that its policy of peace and free trade wa! 
sound one and that the best thing the world could hu 
was a free exchange of commodities and services. If thé 
time has not come yet we shall at least be gratified to kn 
that it is coming rapidly. What Mr. Runciman presumil 







meant was that a trade agreement with the United Suit 


was at last about to materialise. It is to be hoped its 
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If so their numbers should kf 
immediately increased. On that score Captain Crookshai f 
failed rather conspicuously to relieve the anxiety which bot F 







The impression prevails in America, rightly or wrong 
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that the difficulties have mainly come from this side; the The Week in Parliament 
ooner that idea is dispelled the better. It may be that Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Monday’s 
Me Runciman felt it necessary to wait till the Anglo- debate provided further evidence of the happy accord which 

' e agreement was out of the way. That is now prevails between the two front benches. Colonel 


adian trad 
pe the case, for the agreement was signed on Tuesday. 


The detailed provisions are not known, but there is under- 
stood to be better treatment for British steel and textiles. 


Tariff movements today are at any rate in the right direction. 
* *« x x 


To L.C.C. Electors 

The best advice that can be given to voters in the L.C.C. 
Flection next Thursday is to choose the individual rather 
than the party. That will not be easy, for interest in the 
election is small, few voters have acquainted themselves with 
the candidates personally, and on the Labour side at any rate 
even individual election addresses have in many cases been 
abandoned, a general draft prepared at the headquarters of 
the party doing service in many different divisions. This 
means an accentuation of a party-system which has no 
essential place in municipal politics. The leaders of the two 
parties have put their cases in recent issues of The Spectator, 
and in radio talks, and a close examination of them 
reveals no differences of fundamental principle. No serious 
complaint can be brought against Labour’s administration 
in the last three years; Mr. Churchill was talking genial 
nonsense when he told an Election meeting on Monday that 
“a yerdict on March 4th in favour of continued Socialist 
control would be a blow to the cause of prosperity and world 
peace.” On the other hand, there is no reason to believe 
that the Municipal Reformers would not do their duty by 
the metropolis quite as well. In such circumstances the wise 
elector will give his vote to the candidate who, whatever his 
party, can make the best claim as an individual. 

* x x * 

New Unemployment Benefits 

The Government is to be commended for its adoption of 
the recommendations of the Unemployment Insurance 
Statutory Committee regarding the disposal of the substantial 
surplus shown by the Unemployment Insurance Fund, 
amounting to a total of £17,600,000—{12,275,000 more than 
was expected. It is to be applied in two ways. The period 
of waiting, after unemployment begins and before benefit is 
paid, is to be reduced from six to three days: and benefit 
period is to be extended in the case of applicants who have 
been regularly employed—and therefore drawn little benefit— 
for five years. These concessions mean a material gain to 
the unemployed : one of their greatest advantages is that, as 
Sir William Beveridge calculates, 16,000 men a week will be 
kept off the Means Test, for though a Means Test is an 
inevitable necessity it often involves hardship in practice. 
The outlook is good; the average of unemployment for the 
next eight years is put at not more than 16} per cent., and 
even in slump conditions unemployment is not expected to 
reach 22 per cent., as it did during the last depression. 

* * * * 

The Army and Recruiting 

It is expected that Mr. Duff Cooper, the Minister for War, 
will announce considerable improvements in conditions of 
service with the regular Army, when he presents the Army 
Estimates to Parliament next week. The new departures will 
include an extra meal a day, a restriction of stoppages in 
pay, which materially reduce the soldier’s 14s. a week, a 
reduction in periods of service abroad. The soldier will 
spend his last year at home, with an opportunity for getting 
a job when he leaves the Army, and there will be added 
Provisions for vocational training. In addition, the War 
Office has announced a five-year plan for replacing out-of- 
date barracks, modernising others, and substituting permanent 
barracks for huts. Mr. Duff Cooper has taken the wisest 
and most humane course of dealing with the recruiting 
problem ; it is indeed the only course if the Army is to 
Compete with industry for recruits under existing conditions. 


Colville, representing the Treasury, was asking for £152,000 
to defray the cost of a temporary annexe to Westminster 
Abbey, and of those wooden stands which now deface Parlia- 
ment Square and its approaches. Mr. Lees-Smith, as a 
member of the Coronation Committee, explained that a 
compromise had been reached between the believers in free 
seats and those who wished to exact a full economic price. 
It seems that the fortunate nominees of the selected organisa- 
tions will pay 15s. for seats which cost 30s. to provide. A 
small handful of malcontents raised their voices in protest. 
Mr. Gallacher could not let the occasion pass without a few 
words of general invective, but added the not unreasonable 
suggestion that persons letting seats or windows privately 
should pay entertainment tax or some equivalent charge on 
their profits. Mr. Hardie, whose speeches, though full of 
interest, are seldom relevant, was in favour of transferring 
the Coronation to some amphitheatre in the open air, prefer- 
ably in Scotland. Such an arrangement would provide an 
excellent occasion for returning the Stone of Destiny to its 
rightful owners. Mr. Batey wanted “a guarantee that the 
Coronation will actually take place.” 


x * x * 


The next supplementary estimate furnished an opportunity 
for a debate on Palestine. The cost of sending troors is to 
be repaid out of Palestinian resources, but falls in the first 
place on the British Exchequer. Sir Percy Harris, speaking 
with great moderation, thought that the High Commissioner 
had perhaps shown excessive patience and that, if the police 
had been properly armed and equipped in advance, such 
large reinforcements would not have been necessary. The 
most significant intervention came from Lord Winterton. 
He expressed the view, now held in many quarters, that the 
one-sidedness of former debates in the House of Commons 
had been one of the primary causes of Arab unrest. Speaking 
with an intimate knowledge of the country—‘‘ I am one of 
the few members who has fought over every inch of it ”— 
he warned the House that the potential gravity of the situation 
in Palestine today, making allowances for the geographical 
difference of the two countries, is exactly equal to that of 


Ireland in 1919. 
* x *x * 


No one could take exception to the terms of the Labour 
motion on the Gresford Report. The Government did not 
attempt to resist its demand for immediate and effective 
measures to ensure maximum safety. Mr. Grenfell, who 
opened the debate, always speaks with dignity. On this 
occasion his first-hand acquaintance with the mining industry 
and the fact that he had been present throughout the inquiry 
made his speech more than usually impressive and convincing. 
Captain Crookshank was not entirely happy in reply, his 
remarks savouring too much of the departmental apologia. 
He made the point, which is borne out by the Report, that 
breaches of safety regulations are frequently acquiesced in, 
if not actually connived at, by the workers themselves. 
As was expected, the most powerful indictment came from 
Sir Stafford Cripps. He attacked the inspectorate and 
showed that in many cases the inspectors had been ignorant 
of what they should certainly have known. He went on to 
emphasise that the tightening up of the regulations and their 
due enforcement has been made essential by the development 
of machine-mining. Sir Stafford complained of the extremely 
small attendance on the Government benches when a tragedy 
of this magnitude was under discussion. His complaint 
was justified, though the fault was not confined to Govern- 
ment supporters. At 5.30 p.m. the attendance in the Chamber 
was as follows : Government parties, 11 out of 428 ; Labour, 
22 out of 1573; Liberals, 7 out of 21. 
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ISCUSSION of the precautions to be taken against 
the eventuality of war are necessary, as the pre- 
cautions themselves are, but they have the pernicious 
effect of stimulating a subconscious tendency in the 
public mind to look on a European War as inevitable. 
War is not inevitable. If the word probable is 
to be used of it, it is less probable than it was 
six months ago, when relations between Great Britain 
and Italy were still violently strained, France was 
profoundly unsettled internally and as profoundly 
agitated over the military occupation of the Rhineland, 
and the fear of complications arising out of the 
Spanish civil war was universal. In those three fields 
at any rate the situation is sensibly easier today, and 
though it is easy to point to Britain’s defence pro- 
gramme as evidence of the imminence of danger, that 
programme, as was argued in these columns last week, 
may be counted with much more justice as a factor for 
peace than as a stimulus to war. Its reception abroad 
fully justifies that contention, and certain consequences 
that have already followed it provide further confirma- 
tion. In the last few days the prices of what are known 
as armament metals—nickel, copper, tin, spelter, lead— 
have risen to abnormal, and in some cases unprecedented, 
heights. That threatens to make our own rearmament 
programme, if it ever has to be carried out in its entirety, 
even more costly than was expected. But its effect on 
a country like Germany, gravely straitened for foreign 
exchange to finance the import of metals, is obviously 
far more serious. The temptation to Herr Hitler to 
maintain a race which he is bound to lose must grow 
steadily smaller. 

That is one factor to be reckoned as working for 
peace. Another, important because of the effect it may 
have in an area recognised as a notorious danger-point, 
equally deserves attention. On Saturday there were 
published the heads of an agreement between the 
Czechoslovak Government and the section of Germans 
in Czechoslovakia known as Activists. The situation 
in that country is familiar. Out of a population of 
some 13 millions about 3} millions are German-speaking 
—former subjects of the Austria-Hungarian Empire, 
never subjects of Germany. Of these about 70 per 
cent., the Sudetendeutsch, headed by Herr Konrad 
Henlein, are hostile to the Government, and _ their 
grievances have been assiduously exploited by the 
official propagandists at Berlin, in the hardly concealed 
hope that an internal rising in Czechoslovakia might be 
used as pretext for the type of intervention to which 
Herr Hitler has systematically resorted in Spain. But 
though Herr Henlein claims the right to be regarded 
as the sole spokesman for all the German-speaking 
population of Czechoslovakia, some 30 per cent. of the 
Germans in the country—and the proportion, as recent 
municipal election results indicate, is tending to grow— 
are opposed to him and to everything National Socialism 
stands for in Germany. They have long been repre- 
sented by three Ministers in the Cabinet, and it is they 
who have negotiated with the Prime Minister, Dr. 
Hodza, the new agreement, which gives satisfaction to 
every reasonable demand of the German-speaking 
races. 


FACTORS FOR PEACE 
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Under this compact guarantees are given that a bis ee . 
share of Government contracts will go to German bg dif 
that Germans will secure official posts in numbers om still : 
portionate to the size of the German population, ta ate. % 
German culture will be safeguarded by an increase i poe 
State subsidies to German theatres, an_ increas F . 
welfare grants in public districts and an extended we 
of the German language in official COMMUNiIcation 
What is more, like guarantees are to be given tO th 
Magyar and Slovak minorities as well. It is not py, 
tended that these undertakings will satisfy the reg, Nr 
citrant majority, but it reduces their outstandig « 
grievances to demands which all foreign opinion excep, Ie of vas 
in Germany will pronounce inadmissible—the abrog:. the cc 
tion of the Russo-Czechoslovak Treaty, local autonomy js assu 
for the German districts, and the adoption of a py. — ' a 
Hitler attitude by the Czechoslovak Government, ; — ¢™ 
these the first and third are questions of external politis F # peo} 
regarding which a racial minority, as a minority, hy § ploym 
no status, and local autonomy is impracticable becaus, fF Insur 
owing to the intermixture of populations, it would me | © ™ 
subjecting large Czech elements to German administy. § '! © 
tion. The attacks of the Berlin Press on the agreemen § “ 
can be well understood, for the agreement, by depriving J : 
the Germans of Czechoslovakia of all just grounds fo  )°8° 
complaint, goes far to destroy the basis of anti-Cze — 154" 
propaganda, and will certainly diminish Herr Henleins F "8" 
following. Czechoslovakia is one of the few States in value 
Central Europe where genuine Parliamentary Govem- § °"“ 
ment prevails, and by his enlightened attitude toward auth« 
the German minority Dr. Hodza has made a perilous F "? 
external intervention more difficult and less likely. wil 
In Western Europe equally some relaxation of tension TI 
must be registered. The value of the agreement finaly } fr 
concluded for the ban on volunteers for Spain, and the of u 
arrangements for sup¢rvision by international land and F 2" 
sea patrols, cannot be assessed till it is seen how th — 
unet 





agreement is observed by all the parties to it. But 




















at least the friction that failure to agree at all would f Min 
have engendered has been avoided, and the restoration — '“Y 
of European co-operation in one limited field becomes a beh 
possibility. No one but a visionary idealist could hoy — *“* 
to see the murky atmosphere of Europe suddenly clear, — ™ ° 
but there can be a gradual dissipation of the mists, > ¥H! 
And the process will be stimulated if the statesmen of F ™ 
certain countries know how to take occasion by the T 
hand ; occasion has far too often been rejected in J of 2 
relations with Germany. Mr. Baldwin, in winding up — wor 
the defence debate last Thursday, might well have said FF Ho 
far more emphatically than he did that while the defence — that 
programme was genuinely for defence, and directed f pre 
against no Power in the world, it rested with Germany, — of | 
which in these last years has set the pace in armaments, f foo 
to say whether a policy which will ruin her and im- — To 
poverish us is to continue or not. Herr Hitler at one — be 
time spoke of his armament plans as absolute, not — ach 
relative, and therefore with a fixed limit to be reached. at 
That may open up the possibility of agreed limitation, J arm 
even though at far too high a level. Ina striking speech Cot 
on Saturday the German War Minister, Marshal von exe 
Blomberg, declared that the message from the trenches Its 
was: “Put hate aside and prevent with all yout — pr 
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wer a return of the horrors of war,” and added that 
the basis of Herr Hitler’s foreign policy was the pro- 
tection of international peace. That is not to be dis- 
missed as hypocrisy or cant. There is every reason to 
helieve that Germany wants peace—on terms, and it is 
still difficult to know with certainty what- those terms 
gre. That she needs economic agreements to restore 


her international trade is a commonplace. In regard 
’ to that Great Britain and the United States, and perhaps 


France, could offer a great deal if it were manifest that 
their co-operation would make for peace. That is so 
clear that it fully explains the rather premature expecta- 
tions certain guarded references to such a plan by the 
American Ambassador in Paris have aroused. It is in 
that sphere that hope lies. President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Baldwin and M. Blum could enable Herr Hitler 
to offer his people butter instead of guns after all, and 
he might on mature consideration prefer that. 


FOOD FOR THE DEPRESSED AREAS 


N recent weeks the nation has had some convincing 
evidence of its economic recovery. Even the burden 
of vast expenditure on armaments does not diminish 


the conviction that for some years at least prosperity 
' jsassured. The forebodings of economists, of those who 
» fear the results of the arms race or the dangers of the 
international situation, cannot subdue the optimism of 
-P people secure for some time against the evils of unem- 
| ployment. 
' Insurance Statutory Committee has given added strength 
to that optimism. During the last year unemployment 
| fell to about 12 per cent.; for the next eight years 


The last report of the Unemployment 


the Committee feels safe in anticipating an average 


' sate of not more than 16} per cent. An unexpected] 
2?P p y 


large surplus of £17,250,000 in the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund can be devoted to making concessions 


' in granting assistance and benefit which will be of great 


value to the unemployed. In addition the Government 
contemplate a redistribution of block grants to local 


' authorities which will assist the depressed areas; and 


in a short time will present a Bill which, it is hoped, 


will remedy deficiencies in the existing Special Areas Act. 


There is general agreement on the need for the Bill, 
for by now it is clear that Government measures for relief 


_ ofunemployment should be concentrated on the depressed 


areas; it is possible however that it may not fully 
recognise some of the most serious aspects of prolonged 
unemployment. A memorandum by the Children’s 
Minimum Council to the Prime Minister has this week 
very opportunely called attention to them, and it is to 
be hoped that Mr. Baldwin will give the memorandum the 
attention it deserves ; the evils with which it is concerned 
in some ways constitute the worst of all the injustices 
which the depressed areas suffer by comparison with 


» More prosperous parts of the country. 


The Children’s Minimum Council has the support 
of 26 national organisations ; its president is one of the 
world’s greatest nutrition experts, Sir Frederick Gowland 
Hopkins. The object of the Council is simple, and, 
thanks to recent advances in the study of nutrition, 
precise : “ to ensure that no child by reason of the poverty 
of its parents be deprived of at least the minimum of 
food and other requirements necessary for full health.” 
To every member of a Christian democracy it should 
be a cause of concern that this object has not yet been 
achieved, though there is no doubt that it could be, and 
at a cost trivial in comparison with expenditure on 
armaments. The course of economic recovery in this 
country has made the depressed areas the most blatant 
examples of failure to achieve the Council’s object ; 
its memorandum puts forward certain proposals for 
Providing mothers and children in the depressed areas 


with food and other necessities. ‘“ We believe,” says 
the Council, “ that we are voicing a demand which has 
nationwide support in urging that the Government 
should include in the [Special Areas] Bill measures which 
will protect the health of the mothers and children from 
the worst effects of long-continued poverty and unemploy- 
ment. The national campaign for a Fitter Britain will 
become a mockery if the children in these areas are 
denied the food they need for health and growth.” 
That is incontestable. A Government which has launched 
a campaign to improve the physique of the nation, 
with machinery for providing gymmnasia, swimming 
baths, sporting-kit, can have no ground of principle for 
refusing to provide mothers and children with the food 
which is the very condition of health. It seems probable 
indeed that knowledge of the actual conditions in the 
depressed areas would arouse irresistible pressure on 
the Government to remedy them. Some of the figures 
contained in the memorandum should assist in dis- 
pelling ignorance or indifference. 


But it must be noticed that in the past the Government 
has refused to accept similar proposals on two grounds. 
Firstly it has maintained that the allowances made by 
the Public Assistance Committees and the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board “ are intended to cover all the 
minimum needs of applicants and their households ” ; 
there is therefore no reason for additional provision of 
food. Two tables presented by the memorandum show 
that while for man and wife allowances exceed minimum 
needs by about 2s. 3d. a week, for families with one, three, 
or five children they fall short by amounts of about 
gid., 6s. 24d. and 15s. 13d. The standard of minimum 
needs includes no provision for “ conventional needs ”— 
fares, clubs, household and personal sundries. 


Secondly, Mr. Baldwin has replied to criticisms of 
the inadequacy of the allowances by saying that there 
are numerous social services to supplement them. 
“For example, children attending school can obtain 
free meals at school, if in need of them, and there are 
various schemes for providing milk to mothers and 
young children.” In 26 urban areas with 25 per cent. 
to 53 per cent. of unemployment, and 3 English and 
2 Welsh counties with exceptionally severe unemploy- 
ment, of 532,433 children 2.7 per cent. received free 
dinners at any time of the year and 12.2 per cent. free 
milk. In 22 schools, where 45 per cent. of the parents 
were unemployed, 10 per cent. of the children received 
free dinners, 13 per cent. free milk at any time. Of 
16 maternity and child welfare authorities, in areas 
with over 25 per cent. of unemployment, 6 gave no free 
milk to children from 3-5 years old, 4 no free milk to 
children from 1-5, 1 no free milk to expectant mothers. 
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It is of course inevitable that provision of food and 
milk should be most inadequate where most necessary ; 
local authorities where rates are alfeady 28s. 5d. in the 
£1 cannot provide on the scale that is necessary. Even 
the redistribution of grants will not reduce rates to a 
point at which proper provision is possible. It is 
almost unnecessary now to insist on the consequences 
of such poverty. The damage to health of mothers 


IR STAFFORD CRIPPS’ informed and admirable 
speech in the debate on the Gresford disaster in. the 
House of Commons on Tuesday raises a question of some 
interest both to Parliament and the Bar. Sir Stafford appeared 
as counsel for the Miners’ Federation in the Gresford enquiry 
conducted before the Chief. Inspector of Mines and two 
assessors (incidentally he renounced his fee), and therefore 
possessed unusually full knowledge of the whole circumstances. 
But it is, I believe, an established convention that a barrister, if 
he happens to be an M.P., shall not take part in a debate on 
a subject which has concerned him professionally. The 
reason is fairly clear. In this case, for example, the House 
was theoretically considering, if not in a judicial capacity at 
any rate in a judicial spirit, the Gresford findings, and for 
one who appeared as advocate at the enquiry to transmute 
himself suddenly into judge is obviously open to some 
objection. But whether there is not more to be said against 
the convention than for it is arguable. There is definite 
loss if men who can contribute to a debate from special 
knowledge are debarred from doing so. In this particular 
debate what applied to Sir Stafford Cripps applied equally to 
Mr. Arthur Henderson. 


* * * * 


A casual visitor to London would find it hard to believe 
that a campaign for the election of a body governing four 
and a half million people was within a week of its climax. 
One reason, no doubt, is that the L.C.C. does not, in fact, 
govern; it only administers—or very little more. Anyhow, 
public interest in the election is singularly small, and I 
confess with some sense of shame that I do not even know 
whether there is a contest in my own borough or not. For 
that reason I find the best judges reluctant to prophesy the 
result. The swing of the pendulum will tell against 
Labour, but it has the whole machinery of the trade unions, 
trade councils and co-operative societies to back it, and one 
way and another is said, rather surprisingly, to be spending 
more money than the Municipal Reformers. It is not a 
good thing for London that the parties in municipal politics 
should have become as clear-cut and rigidly disciplined 
as they are. In the old days of Progressives and Moderates 
members used to vote against their party freely when they 
thought their party wrong. Now Parliamentary classification 
has been introduced, and with it Parliamentary regimentation. 


x * * * 


The world will suffer some loss of entertainment when the 
Oxford election campaign ends on Saturday. The corre- 
spondence in The Times between Professor Lindemann 
and the Bursar of New College on the general question of 
whether it was Professor Lindemann or Sir Farquhar Buzzard 
that “ butted in,” and whether the Conservative Committee 
was a discredited caucus or a body of weight and influence, 
has done a lot to relieve the dullness of a university contest, 
and the bland comments of the Daily Telegraph’s Oxford 
correspondent on “the fact that Sir Farquhar Buzzard 
by his candidature has split the Conservative vote,” should 
have a sharp effect on the emotions of the official candidate’s 
supporters.. In the midst of it Sir Arthur Salter (who, 
incidentally, has still further split the Conservative vote by 
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and children cannot be repaired. The results of my. 
nutrition are well known; they have been Verified fy 
many enquiries lately conducted in the depress 
areas. Where these conditions are concentrated ; 
areas which suffer them through no fault of their 

it is clear that a Government anxious about the physi 
of the nation should first make a direct attack on then 
by ensuring the supply of the needs vital to health 

















enlisting under his banner Conservatives like the Princip 
of Hertford and Brasenose) is left very much the tert 
gaudens, and if those of his supporters who have putoff Voting 
till the last moment do not put it off altogether, he ‘may very 
well find himself Member for Oxford by Sunday, By 
which way the country voters will go is unpredictable, 








* x *x x 






A subject on which I, and I daresay some people i 
Whitehall, would like to have more information is Pantellar, 
What, it may be asked, is Pantellaria, anyway? Well, it 
an island, belonging to Italy, and lying roughly half-way 
between Sicily and Tunis. Actually it is rather nearer Sicily, 
the distance being 44 miles, against 62 between Pantellar 
and the African coast. As an aeroplane and submariy 
base the island virtually controls the passage between th 
western and eastern Mediterranean. News about what j 
happening there seems hard to come by, but it is certip 
that plenty would be heard of it in any war in which Itdy 
was engaged. It adds to Gibraltar and Alexandria a thin © 
point at which communications through the Mediterranen § 
could be blocked, and it is pretty certainly far stronger tha § 


it was twelve months ago. 
* * § * 























The German play about Lody, the first German spy to be 
shot in England during the War, is hardly likely, I imagine q 
to be brought here. I am sorry, because I attended part of 
the trial, and a comparison between the actual proceeding 
and the stage version of them would be interesting. Actually 
there was nothing remotely dramatic about the court-martil 
(Lord Cheylesmore, if I remember rightly, presided), con 
ducted in a sombre and by no means spacious room at Wes- 
minster, and Lody himself was a very untheatrical and 
unimpressive figure. There is no reason to believe tht 
he sent home secrets of importance, but he was undoubtedly 
guilty, and he gave the impression that, having risked his 
life with his eyes open, he was reconciled to his fate. 













































































* * * x 





There are some conventions that die unnecessarily hard, 
Journalism, with all its enterprise, can be surprisingly hide- 
bound. Take The Times, whose frolicsome headlines I have 
more than once had occasion to admire. Its ban on tk 
first person singular where its regular correspondents at 
concerned is to all appearance as rigid as ever. Lat 
Tuesday, for example, in a despatch from Almeria—‘* Your 
correspondent has visited several sectors of the front.’ f 
Seventeen letters instead of one, where the one would have 
been about seventeen times as effective. Still, of course, the 
habit makes for so satisfying a sentence as “ Your corte 
pondent has corresponded with the’ co-respondent.” 
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The Quick and the Dead 


“ The Bench at Saffron Walden, Essex, yesterday decided 
that a motor hearse carrying a coffin was rightly classifieds 
a goods vehicle. An undertaker was fined £1 for exceeding 
the 30 m.p.h. speed limit with a goods vehicle. It wa 
alleged that the hearse’s speed was from 40 to 45 miles @ 
hour.”—Daily Telegraph. JANUS. 
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THE INDIAN ELECTIONS: CONGRESS POLICY 


By SIR EDWARD BLUNT 


HE first elections held under the Government of India 
T Act of 1935, which comes into force on April Ist, are 
now drawing to their close. Their results, so far as they are 
at present known, can be summarised thus : 


(1) In all the provincial lower houses taken together, there 
are 1585 seats. Of these, Indian National Congress candidates 
had by last Saturday secured 419, and other parties 690. 
The balance of 476 still remained to be declared. 


(2) In Bihar, Orissa, and the United Provinces, the 
Congress had secured absolute majorities. 


(3) In Bombay, Madras, and the Central Provinces, the final 
results are not yet known: but in all of them the Congress 
is regarded as assured of success, and only the extent of it is 
still in doubt. It seems probable that in all provinces it will 
have absolute majorities—especially in the Central Provinces, 
where it already holds 40 seats out of a total of 112. 


(4) In Assam and the North West Frontier Province the 
Congress forms the largest individual group. 


(5) In the Punjab, Bengal and Sind, the Congress is out of 
the running. In the Punjab, the Unionist party of Hindus 
and Muhammadans under the leadership of the veteran Sir 
Sikandar Hayat Khan, who has acted as Governor of the 
Province, has an absolute majority. In Bengal, the Congress 
is merely a majority group, and it will apparently be possible 
to form a coalition government from two other parties—the 
Muslim Leaguers and the Proja party led by Mr. A. Fazl-ul- 
Hug. The exact position in Sind is not clear, but the Congress 
has made no headway, and some other party or parties will 
doubtless be able to form a government. 


The achievements of Congress are as unexpected as they 
ate striking. The most surprising of them is its victory in 
the United Provinces, where it fought and defeated the 
National Agriculturist Party, a powerful body of landlords, 
who partly because of their good record of work done during 
the dark days of agricultural depression, partly because of the 
local influence which most of their candidates must have 
possessed, ought to have held most, if not all, of the rural 
constituencies. Yet the N.A.P. having put up 98 candidates 
has secured only 18 seats; whilst the Congress with 138 
candidates has secured 133 seats. One cause of this defeat 
was probably the large number of triangular contests in which 
the N.A.P. candidate had to face the opposition not only of 
a Congress man but of an “‘ independent ” landlord, when the 
splitting of the agriculturist vote would give the Congress a 
number of seats that it would not otherwise have won. But 
this by itself cannot account for such a débdcle. 


On these facts, it is clear that 


(1) In three provinces, the Governor must invite the 
Congress party to form a Ministry. 


(2) In two other provinces, the Governor must give the 
Congress, as the largest single group, the chance to form a 
Ministry by coalition with some other party or parties. 


(3) In Bombay, Madras, and the Central Provinces, the 
Governor will have to take one of these two courses, according 
to the measure of Congress success. 


It has been stated that the Congress will refuse to coalesce 
with any other party. The statement is probabdiy true, for 
in the course of the election, the Congress has managed to 
offend the only two parties likely to agree to such a coalition, 
namely the Hindu Nationalists and the Muslim League ;_ it 
18 alleged to have made pacts with both not to put up candi- 
dates against theirs, and to have broken both pacts. It is 
possible, however, that in any province where it is only tke 


largest individual group, it may attract to itself sufficient 
“independents ” to secure a working majority: such a 
thing has happened before. 

There remains the question whether a Congress party, 
when invited to form a majority, will accept the invitation. 
It will be remembered that at the Faizpur session of Congress 
in Christmas week, a decision whether Congressmen should 
take office if occasion arose was postponed until after the 
elections were over. That decision must now be taken; 
what is it likely to be ? Those Congress leaders who advocate 
acceptance of office argue that however bad the Act may be, 
more political advantage is to be gained by working it than 
by wrecking it—which, incidentally, is the opinion held by 
every other party in India. On the other hand Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, President of the Congress, is strongly opposed 
to the taking of office. “It would inevitably mean,” said 
he, “a kind of partnership with British Imperialism in 
the exploitation of the Indian people, an acquiescence in 
the basic ideas underlying the Act.” But surely to stand for 
election to a Legislature established under the Act must 
in itself mean some measure of acquiescence in the basic 
ideas underlying the Act. Yet the Pandit is not opposed 
to Congress men standing for election. Indeed, during 
the past few weeks he has flown hundreds of miles all 
over India, from one strategic centre to another, to lend 
support to important candidates—a whirlwind campaign, 
if there ever was one. The Pandit’s actions, therefore, belie 
his argument. 

Refusal of office would be wholly unproductive of resuits 
such as the Congress desire. A Congress party which refused 
office would be a majority in opposition. It could bring all 
administration to a standstill; it could force the Governor 
to declare a constitutional breakdown and take over the 
administration himself. This no doubt might seem desirable 
to a body whose avowed aim is to wreck the Constitution. 
But the situation can casily be brought to an end, whenever 
the Governor chooses, by a dissolution of the Legislature. 
Dissolution carried out in these circumstances would prove 
positively disastrous to the Congress. For the Congress, 
by sending its representatives to the Legislatures, has 
undertaken certain obligations to the electorate. It is in the 
belief that these obligations will be discharged that the 
electors have voted for Congress candidates. If the Congress 
is to retain the hold which it has now secured on the electorate, 
then these representatives must make good their election 
promises—for instance, they must carry out at least the less 
impracticable proposals of the Congress Agrarian programme. 
How can they do this if they refuse office ? How better can 
they do it than by accepting office ? The electorate will not 
be satisfied by a plea that the first object of the Congress is 
to wreck the Constitution, for they have actually elected 
Congress representatives to work it. And if a dissolution were 
to take place merely because the Congress parties had 
refused office there is little doubt that the electors in their 
disgust would refuse to vote a second time for Congress 
candidates, who would then be driven into a political wilder- 
ness for a possibly protracted period. 


The Congress leaders are shrewd politicians, and all these 
considerations must be present to their minds. As for the 
Pandit, he will have to weigh theoretical principles against 
practical gains. On the whole it is not surprising to learn 
that, according to informed opinion in India, the Con- 
gress will probably accept office, and that the extremist 
Press is already engaged in a game of Cabinet-making. 


What the Congress will do with office once it has been 
accepted is another matter. Here, one must enter into the 
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realm of pure conjecture. But so much may be said. Congress- equal success the affairs of a Province—if they 
men have shown more than once that they are capable of ‘It is more likely that Congress ministers wil] set and t 
administering successfully the affairs of.a Municipality selves to make as much trouble as they can for » Jive ov 
or a District Board (which corresponds to an English County Provincial Governors, whose position will be ex; te contin 
Council). There is no doubt that they can administer with difficult. rete to the 
locally 
CHAOTIC LONDON we 
< its he 
By SIR PERCY HARRIS, M.P. House 
thing | 


ONDON today has become a monstrosity, and it is 
more than time something was done about it. Fora 
hundred years it has been growing and growing, and the 
‘ problems created have been met by a series of improvisations. 
In 1837, just a century ago, a Royal Commission on London 
Government recommended that the powers, rights and 
privileges of the old City of London should be extended 
over the surrounding areas. But the City did not want 
reform, and proved’ powerful enough to resist any extension 
of its boundaries.’ This explains why, in’ 1889, Parliament 
gave London not Municipal but County Government. Ten 
years later, some say because of the growing pretensions of 
the L.C.C., the Conservative Government of the day created 
28 brand-new Municipal Councils each with its Town Hall 
end Mayor. 


Thus London has a dual system of Government. On the 
one hand, the County Council with large-scale services : 
on the other, 28 Borough Councils, to which must be added 
the City Corporation with its specially privileged position. 
Whether this is the most economic and efficient way to 
govern the capital is more than doubtful. Twenty-nine local 
‘bodies are responsible for such simple and straightforward 
services as Clearing and lighting the streets with 29 different 
standards of surface, work which such cities as Manchester, 
Liverpool and Glasgow each manage from one City Hall. 
If we were building anew, such a system would not be 
worthy of consideration. But we have now 29 vested 
interests against centralisation, though, if the percentage 
voting at local elections be any guide, there is little enough 
public enthusiasm for these bodies. The chance, however, 
of wearing a mayoral robe and chain does attract to the 
public service many men and women who would otherwise 
not be interested. Moreover, there are certain genuine 
arguments against over-centralisation. 


Meanwhile, there is a new problem facing London of 
such pressing importance that it makes the old ones sink 
into msignificance. Just as a great population grew up 
outside “the City” in the nineteenth century and made 
some reform necessary, so, in the twentieth century, outside 
the new County of London, vast new suburbs are presenting 
similar problems that are calling out for solution. In 1821 
the population of the old City of London was 124,000: 
now the night population is reduced to somewhere round 
about 10,000. And the same tendency is manifesting 
itself in many of the Boroughs outside the City. Houses 
are giving way to offices, factories and banks, and the popu- 
lation inside the county is slowly but steadily declining. 


The most corvenient area to study is that administered 
by the Metropolitan Police, which is roughly the district 
within a ten-mile radius of. Charing Cross; though urban- 
isation has gone on many miles beyond that. This has 
come to be known as Greater London, and-has within it 
692. square miles, with a population in 1931 of 8} million 
and a rateable value of no iess than £93 millions. This London 
has increased by two million since 1901, over one million 
between 1921 asd 1931, and is still growing rapidly, as any 
one can see motoring out of London. The government of 
this vast area is shared between five County Councils— 
Surrey, Kent, Essex, Middlesex and Hertfordshire, and a 
conglomeration of County Boroughs, Urban District Coun- 
cils and Rural Councils. New municipalities are constantly 


‘in the North of England and Wales to the neighbourhy; 


“up with lightning speed. Responsibility is divided betwee, 


being created, as the population expands in any local; 
but on no ordered plan. Three forces are at work 
‘population to increase in the outer area : first, the Conversigg 
of private houses in the centre into business Premigs. 
second, the speeding up of transport, and third—a Serioy 
factor—the drift .of population from the devastated atex 
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of London. No harm would have been done if this grow 
had been anticipated by proper town-planning. But, x 
it is, everything has been left to chance. Factories jyp 
been dumped down anywhere at the mere whim of 
‘industrialist, without any consideration of the amenities , 
the neighbourhood. Houses have been run up by specutaio; 
without any reserve for parks, gardens or playing-fiel; 
There is complete chaos in this new London that is growin 











a variety of authorities of different size and means, 


The Town Planning Act is on the Statute Book and dog 
provide for joint action, but a Joint Authority can ony 
advise and cannot act, and the majority of Councils prefer 
not to take advice; most of-them are anxious for increased 
rateable value, and are only too glad to see the rapid filling 
up of their land with houses and buildings. A Roy; 
Commission on London Government was appointed and 
reported in 1923, but the L.C.C. was too timid to put forwani 
recommendations. The result was an inconclusive report 
with tentative suggestions for the setting up of joint board, & 
But the situation has become far worse since then, as th: 
growth has been far faster than ever anticipated. All tha 
can be said is that the arterial roads devised by the Ministy 
of Transport have done something to relieve traffic, and 
the Ribbon Development Act attempts to stop the building 
on their margins. 


When I asked the Minister of Health the other day wha 
London local authorities had made use of their tow- 
planning powers, he could give no information. When | 
pressed him, he blandly replied that no one was interested 
except myself. That is very far from the truth, because | 
am being constantly urged by architects and tow- 
planners to persuade Parliament to take action. But the 
attitude of Sir Kingsley Wood is very much that of thos 
responsible : they see a boundless growth of weaith around 
London and are content to let the future look after itself 
But there will be a terrible day of reckoning. There ha 
never been such a vast, continuous, unplanned urban area 
Of course in case of war such a concentration of population 
would be a disaster. But I am not thinking in terms of 
war; we live for peace, not war. The country is being 
pushed further and further away from the town. The 
Green Belt is a good idea, but it is come too late and lies 
too far out to meet the need. What is wanted is immediate 
and drastic action to stop any more development except a 
part of an ordered plan. Traffic, housing, industry and 
recreation are all part of one problem. Either a series of 
ad hoc Boards, like the Metropolitan Water Board and the 
Joint Electricity Authority, will have to be devised, oF, 
alternatively, a supreme Council set up for the whole area. 
Boards without authority or rating powers would be useless. 

I am inclined to favour an Elected Authority charged with 
such services common to the whole of London as trafic 
main drainage, parks, housing and, at any rate, secondaf) 
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4. technical education. Thousands of, young persons 
. outside and want to come to Central London for their 
tino or technical education. As we are now committed 
a dual system, I see no difficulty in devising a series of 
Manicipal Councils responsible for services best discharged 
The ideal would be to marry to a new supreme 
Council the ancient rights and tradition of the City and make 
its head the Lord Mayor with his residence at the Mansion 
But this, I suppose, is an idle dream. The right 


House. ; eA: 
the Government to appoint a Royal Commission, 


thing is for 


or, if that is thought too-slow a procedure, a Departmental 
Committee, to enquire into the future Government of 
London. 

But time is an important factor. Almost over the week-end 
pleasant country districts seem to become urbanised. And 
once land is sold for building purposes, the damage is more 
or less irretrievable. This should not be a matter to divide 
political parties. The immediate need is to rouse public 
opinion to demand that Parliament should remould Londo1a 
Government to meet present day needs. 


AIR WAR AND THE CIVILIAN: ff. PLANNED PROTECTION 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


UBLIC attention is very naturally centred on the pros 

 and'cons of the anti-gas respirator and of the gas- 
proofed room as means for the protection of the civilian 
‘population at a time of an air raid. Both are essential. 
But direction and administration of national and local 
organisation is no less essential. The gas-proof room may 
be compared with the lifeboat, and the anti-gas respirator 
with the life-belt, in the equipment of a ship. It may be 
necessary in certain eventualities to take to the boats or 
to use the life-belt. But the safety of passengers and crew 
depends in the first instance on the skill of the captain. 


It is not the object of these articles to discuss national 
and international policy and the skill of the captains of the 
ships of the nations navigating in troubled political waters, 
but to indicate the means which are being taken to pro- 
tect the civilian population in face of a very real danger. 
Plans for gas-proof rooms and distribution of respirators 
are only one part of the work of the Air Raid Precautions 
department. Without a widespread knowledge of the 
dangers to be faced collective and personal protection would 
be ineffective, and one of the main activities of the depart- 
ment is the spreading of knowledge as accurate as possible 
and the education of the public. For purposes of this 
education the Anti-Gas School at Falfield, near Bristol, 
was established last year. At this school such senior officials 
as Medical Officers of Health and Chief Constables of 
Counties are being taught. Through it also pass all the 
anti-gas instructors. A number of medical instructors 
have been appointed to give the necessary information on 
‘air warfare, and the medical organisation to deal with and 
to prevent casualties, to the whole of the medical pro- 


fession through the organisation of the British Medical 


Association. The words “ to prevent ” must be emphasised, 
for a large proportion of possible casualties from con- 
tamination with liquid mustard gas can be preventéd by 
proper organisation, spread of knowledge and effective 
treatment. 


Through the school also have passed large numbers of 
members of the police forces of the country, and many 
exceedingly able instructors have been trained. In the case 
of air warfare the police would be in the front line of the 
Streets, directing traffic, guarding dangerously contaminated 
areas and closing access to them, helping the fire brigades, 
the rescue squads, the decontamination services under the 
Medical Officer of Health, the first-aid posts and looking 
after many other jobs including air-raid warnings, control of 
street lighting and all-clear signals. The St. John’s Ambu- 
lance Brigade, the St. Andrew’s Ambulance Brigade in 
Scctlind and the British Red Cross Society are all sending 
representative members of their organisations to obtain 
training, and the new anti-gas school now being: established 
Will enable the instruction to be extended to greater 
numbers of all classes of students. 


Instruction is being given by the Medical Instructors 
hot only to the divisions of the British Medical Association— 


to which all non-members are invited on equal terms—but 
at these same meetings to all dentists and veterinary surgeons. 
Medical Instructors are also lecturing to the very large 
body of trained nurses in the United Kingdom, both men and 
women, and the College of Nursing are helping in this field 
as the British Medical Association is in respect of doctors. 
Whatever the rights and wrongs of aerial warfare, the medical 
and nursing professions must have the knowledge necessary 
‘to deal with its results if they are required. 

The general principle behind the Air Raid Precautions 
scheme is to keep only the essential central control in the 
hands of the Government department and to delegate the 
detailed carrying out of plans to Local Government 
Authorities. In London, for example, the chief authority 
is the London County Council, and it is working through 
and with the Borough Councils. To show the scope and 
extent of the organisation I give the headings of the schemes 
the Local Government Authorities are now working at. 
The great majority are actively co-operating with the Govern- 
ment. Local Authority Schemes may be classified as : 

(1) Treatment of Casualties. 
(2) Rescue work and demolition of unsafe buildings. 
(3) Decontamination of materials. 
(4) Augmentation of resources for repair of roads, 
sewers and water mains. 
(5) Air raid street-wardens. 
(6) Increased fire brigades. 
(7) Scientific gas-detection officers. 
(8) Methods of emergency communication. 
(9) Public protection for those away from home or 
work-place. 
(10) Protection of Municipal undertakings. 
(1r) Lighting restrictions. 
(12) Air raid warnings. 
As regards the organisation of services the principle has 
-been that each authority should undertake those services 
which are related to the authority’s normal functions. 


The services outlined cover a very wide field, but that is 
not all. There are special problems requiring special 
‘consideration, such as the protection of people living in 
over-crowded areas under conditions that make effective 
gas-proofing of rooms practically impossible. It has already 
‘been mentioned in a previous article that certain areas will 
be evacuated en bloc, and detailed plans for the evacuation 
and for the provision of accommodation for those evacuated 
are being made. There will be a further question related 
to this, namely the evacuation or special protection of people 
living in areas especially liable to attack by high explosive, 
because’ of the existence in their area of important public 
services such as main bridges or docks. And there are the 
questions of young children, the sick and the aged. In 
connexion with the First-Aid Posts and Hospital schemes 
provision will have to be made in any case for the displace- 
ment of the normal inhabitants of numbers of hospitals, 
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and their settlement elsewhere in a place of greater safety 
at a time of emergency. The general problem of young 
children, the sick and the aged may te grouped with this 
hospital problem. 

A modern war is expected to be begun before it is declared, 
and this throws on the Government the onus of deciding the 
time for the declaration that “a condition of international 
emergency ” has arisen when the nation-wide organisation 
of Air Raid Precautions must be put on an “ active service ” 
footing. The organisation will be one put into operation 
by the Local Government authorities of the counties and 
cities of the United Kingdom, under the control of the 


7 PEFORE considering how the Archbishop’s Recall to 

Religion, or any other recall, may reach and impress 
the younger generation to which I belong, let me make it 
clear that I do not suggest that this generation is in any 
way particularly remarkable, or that Christianity must be 
altered or adapted to the desires of youth. There may, 
however, be some value in a consideration of the way of 
return which it seems likely the greater part of this genera- 
tion would be more inclined to follow, and, in consequence, 
the angle of presentation which should be used by those 
who are sounding the recall. 


There is no space in a short article to analyse the temper 
of youth, but two things can I think be claimed with some 
confidence. There is an acute sense that “the time is out 
of joint,” and a widespread desire, whatever the suffering or 
discomfort involved during our own lifetime, that we shall 
leave behind us a better world, a more just and equitable 
circumstance. It is for this reason that our dominant 
enthusiasm has run towards some form of political expression. 
Secondly, as the Master of Balliol wrote four years ago, 
“a pervading sense of powerlessness in the face of economic 
circumstance is terribly characteristic of our modern outlook ”’; 
and it is, I think, as characteristic in politics as in economics. 
In the early post-War years they spoke of youth’s sense of 
revolt ; today it is nearer the mark to speak of youth’s sense 
of defeat. The blind cul-de-sac of our modern heroics is 
painted clear in Stephen Spender’s poem : 

“* What I expected was 
Thunder, fighting, 


Long struggles with men 
And climbing... 


What I had not foreseen 

Was the gradual day 
Weakening the will 

Leaking the brightness away.” 

Now it is to these, the self-defeated, that the Return to 
Religion is to be preached. Before all else three things 
must be established and accepted. First of all this generation 
must be persuaded that Christianity is not an extra which 
comforts a certain type of mind, but that in it, and it alone, 
can be found an adequate answer to the problem of living. 
I remember talking to a young man who had recently become 
a Communist. He was not anti-Christian, but the ruling 
idea in his mind was that he, in his place in history, must 
zive every opportunity of his life to make the world better. 
To him Christianity seemed a luxury. So long as there 
was hunger and poverty and injustice and inequality he must 
fight them: to him it would seem a betrayal of his duty to 
enjoy the practice of Christianity until these things were 
put right. He and many like him will not return to Religion 
until they are convinced that Christianity is relevant to life 
as they see it, and not merely relevant but of actual necessity. 
Their quite selfless singleness of purpose is far nearer the 
stuff of martyrs than the comfortable respectability of the 
churchman who honours his God on Sunday and thinks 
only how to increase his bank balance on weekdays. 


By PETER WINCKWORTH 

















Secondly, this generation must be shown that Christiani 
succeeds. We who are Christians know that only a retyn, 
to God can save the world. We know that this generation. 
whatever sacrifices they may be willing to make—are aCcepting 
values which are less than the highest revealed to man unl 
before all else they try to live the Christian life. Materiy 
plenty soon brings its own sense of indigestion. This, I think 
they guess. They find their sense of powerlessness leaks “th 
brightness away.” But they do not consider Christianity 
being an alternative and perhaps more effective way. If the: 
are to be recalled, it will be by a calling, not to self-comfort, sel. 
respect, or even self-salvation, but to a way of life which alon: 
will build a true human solidarity. They will kick agains 
the pricks, for that is a natural instinct ; but there can be litt 
hope unless the Church shows them that the thing they want, 
a true community, in which there is a right ordering of ever; 
activity, physical, mental, occupational and cultural, in whic: 
“mercy and truth are met together, righteousness an 
peace have kissed each other,” can only come about as an 
when the members of the human race become confronted 
with and accept that objective fact from the eternal world, 
Jesus Christ.* The success of this way is a success which 
springs from the eternal, and its demonstration to the work 
was a Cross: the promise of political dictators is mor 
attractive, and it is false ; the Church must have the courag 
to proclaim the unpopular truth that even now in the twentieth 
century we must accept crucifixion. But that is less likely 
to deter this generation than a sub-Christian compromis 
with the cares of a bourgeois respectability: and this is 
perhaps the greatest sign of our present hope. 






























Thirdly, the Church must demand of this generation: 
sense of individual responsibility. The allurement of th 
dictator is that he promises his followers a release from this. 
They accept their shirt, they march in step; the little mn 
is merged in a Great People. Once the surrender is made 
individual responsibility is commuted for life: theirs not to 
reason why. The Christian way is different, and this is why 
we do not find within the Churches a counterpart to the mas 
fanatical demonstrations of modern politics. The Christies 
has always, in every action, a personal choice to make; (0 
him the alternative ways are God’s will or some lesser wil. 
There is a continuing tension ; there will always be frequen! 
failure and betrayal of Christ. But the Christian retains his 
personality; he is not a puppet. He has found the only 
entirely satisfying motive for living, the worship of the Got 
Who made him in His own image ; he knows the way in which 
his own life can be worth living both for God and his fellow- 
men, though that way is never easy. 




















It is a sign of the vast modern betrayal of personality 
that we always think in terms of mass movements: we pu 
the public before the private. Thus it is difficult to make 
it clear that an individual conversion really matters. We 


——— 


By the Rev. 















* cf. The Christian Do:trine of Human Solidarity. 
V.A. Demant. (S.P.C.K. 4d.) 
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is common sense to wait till others also return 
we hanker after schemes which may one day be 
d which will superimpose centrally a more 


think it 
to God ; 


ted an ; : 
yak situation. But that is not the order in which 
these things will come about. It is for individuals, here 


and now, at any personal cost, to turn again to God, and 
to do their own piece of work just in that place in history 
in which they find themselves ; for no one can do this for 
them, and if they will do it, they can leave the rest to those 
whose job it is. : ; ise Ss 

So, in conclusion, we may desire two lines of action in 
this Recall. First, that the Recall be made after, and only 
after, those making it have worked out a fearless application 
of Christianity to the lives of ordinary people. We would 
need a volume of propaganda as complete and as practical 
gs that produced by the Left Book Club of Mr. Gollancz. 


FRUIT AS 


By R. C. 


N the past twenty years the public has learned a great 
I deal about diet and nutrition. Research in this field 
since the War has had such a wide news-interest that today 

ple in all classes of society feel they know something of 
the mysteries of proteins and carbohydrates, fats and minerals. 
More important, they have a profound (if somewhat obscure) 
respect for the magic word ‘‘ vitamin.” 


Fruit, particularly raw fruit, is one of the earth’s products 
to be affected by this advance in public enlightenment. The 
average per capita consumption of raw fruit in Britain has in- 
creased by 37 per cent. since 1917. Small boys whose craving 
drove them to pillage orchards are vindicated; the cooks who 
first flouted tradition by serving apple sauce with pork and 
lemon juice with fish are proved to have been right. “Eat five to 
seven times as many vegetables and fruits as all the other 
dietary constituents put together,” says a leading investigator, 
who adds, since many accessory factors are destroyed by cook- 
ing, “ Every day put some raw fresh food on the table, whether 
it be fruit, vegetables or salad.” 


Despite the country’s increased fruit consumption, there is 
still a serious deficiency of fruit in the diet of the great mass 
of the population. Statistics prepared by the Oxford Agri- 
cultural Economics Research Institute show that the average 
allowance of raw fruit in the daily ration is less than one 
quarter of a pound per head. Purchasing-power is a factor 
here, for liberal supplies are available the year round, and 
the fruit-growing industry has been known to complain of 
“over-production.” Boxes of apples, oranges, grapefruit 
and lemons, crates of bananas and barrels of grapes, arrive 
punctually in the markets after the harvests have been gathered 
in the dozen or more countries from which supplies are 
drawn. These imports supplement home-grown crops ; in 
many instances they compete with them for the public’s 
favour. 


The apple has to summon all its Empire strength to defeat 
the orange by a narrow annual margin of a mere 2 lbs. a head ; 
it heads the list with a per capita consumption of half a pound 
a week. The banana comes third in importance with less than 
half the popularity of the orange. Next in order of preference 
are the plum, the lemon, the pear, the grape. These four in 
combination amount to only half an apple, while the less 
popular fruits, including the grapefruit, strawberry, cherry 
and currant, together claim a mere 9 lbs. per annum in the 
average housewife’s budget. 

While the preservation of fruit by canning, bottling, drying, 
and other processes, has helped to absorb production and 
diminish the grievance of the growers, the fact remains that 
Taw fruit, by all modern standards of nutrition, is pitifully 
under-consumed. A couple of apples and oranges a week, a 


In this respect it is the Church that must put its house in 
order; the pulpit will not reach this generation; devo- 
tional exhortation is not enough. Second, that the laity 
of the Church should play a positive part in making the 
Recall. Here particularly we need to leave alone our anxious 
and futile conferences and study circles, and to content 
ourselves with the work that lies at hand, in our own parish, 
in our own street. The Christian revolution awaits its 
revolutionaries. They should include the whole laity, 
understanding the faith that they profess, understanding 
its true connexion with everyday life, prepared at any cost 
to make that connexion a reality in their own lives, and 
prepared to tell that faith in simple language to their next- 
door neighbour. Then a lay apostolate may go forth to 
sow a great harvest; and those who make the Recall may 
learn a lot from those recalled. 


A LIQUID 


banana every ten days or fortnight, and less than 2 lbs. a 
month of all the other fruits put together . . . surely this is 
an average that should be doubled or trebled in a properly-fed 
community. 

Recent investigation of methods of preserving fresh fruit 
juice, with its original composition unimpaired, is likely to 
have a far-reaching influence on the trend of raw fruit con- 
sumption, for the expressed juice (virtually “ liquid fruit ’’) 
contains all the important constituents of the raw material, 
and a technique has been developed in recent years for its 
stabilisation without heating or other manufacturing process 
likely to alter its fundamental nature. The value of these 
experiments is being tested now at Dartington Hall, the 
agricultural industries and research centre in South Devon, 
where Britain’s first high-pressure storage tanks for fruit 
juice have been installed. 


In Germany and Switzerland the production of natural 
fruit juice has expanded enormously in the last few years. 
Germany alone has 951 licensed fruit juice factories ; apple 
juice meets with special favour and accounts for 85 per cent. 
of commercial fruit juice production. In every hotel, pension, 
grocery shop and café, bottles of 100 per cent. apfelsaft may 
be purchased. Enthusiasm for sport and physical fitness 
has brought about a tendency toward abstinence ; frequently 
today a German restaurant proclaims the fact that it is 
“ alkohol-frei ” in lettering as prominent as any employed for 
the words “ fully licensed ” in this country. 


Stabilisation of apple juice by pressure-storage began to 
come to the fore in Swiss factories about six years ago. Re- 
frigeration was still in evidence, but uneconomic for large- 
scale production. Pasteurisation of the juice was losing 
favour. Since then many new factories have been equipped, 
and some of the older firms, including a few big “ co-opera- 
tives,” have completely abandoned cider production in 
favour of apple juice. Steel pressure tanks, lined with a 
special acid-resisting protective coating, have become the 
standard equipment for the storage of the juice. For the 
experimental installation at Dartington Hall three tanks, 
each of about 5,000 gallons capacity, were required for use 
last autumn. Though not obtainable as standard equipment 
in England, two of these were eventually procured in this 
country; the essential lining and fittings were provided by 
a Swiss firm. The third tank, for purposes of comparison, was 
imported complete from Germany. Juice was pumped into 
them within a few hours of extraction, and is kept under pres- 
sure of carbonic acid gas unti! required for special filtration 
before bottling. By an odd inversion of procedure the natural 
courses of fermentation are arrested for an unlimited period 
by the employment of one of its own by-products, a con- 
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siderable quantity of the gas being mixed with the fresh juice of the other constituents. The accessory factors Consist 
until a final pressure of 120 Ibs. to the square inch is reached. aromatic substances and the already famous (though shai 
When the juice is released, the carbonic acid gas is freed, and vitamins A, B and C. 


the juice is bottled in a “still” condition; pressure has It may be proved before long that the juices of many 9 
merely stabilised it. British fruits are worthy of similar treatment, in which 
All the valuable nutritional qualities of the fruit are retained. their somewhat seasonal consumption may be yj 2 
These include fructose (or fruit sugars), the chief value of extended. The humble black currant, for instance bys 
which lies in the fact that they are immediately assimilated recently been proved to yield a juice astonishingly rich a 
and provide the body with an instantaneous “fuel” for the vitamin C, surpassing even the citrus fruits. But the app 
renewal of strength and energy ; the fruit acids, with their already extensively grown in this country, is more likely 
important function of stimulating glandular activity, to the to lead the way. When the public has learned tha 
improvement of appetite and digestion; and the minerals, the juice sustains the intrinsic merit of the raw materia 
or nutrient salts, which effect the neutralisation of toxic acids, consumption of apples may reach the modest daily pt 
making the blood alkaline and maintaining the proper balance _ portions calculated to “‘ make the doctor beg his bread.” 








JONSON’S GHOST 


By CLIFFORD BAX 


N a day of last week, I was re-reading Every Man I should have fared better if I had not studied Ind, 
in His Humour, nursing upon my knees an unusualiy philosophy. On my saying that I believed much of jt y 
tall folio which I bought in Glastonbury during the War: be true, he answered that it might be so, yet I had bem 
and while I read of Captain Bobadil and his fellow-shadows, foolish to fancy that my countrymen would consider ; 
I thought “How sturdy and independent an Englishman justly. That the English will never take seriously th 
was old Ben Jonson.” And I recollected his walking-tour wisdom of a dark-skinned people. 
in Scotland which, three hundred years ago, was a very 
great adventure, and how he stayed with that dreamy 
introvert, Drummond of Hawthornden. What evenings 
they had . . . What heretical opinions old Ben expressed 
o » « What.a time; avhat atime ... time... time... 


That in the Great War he had slain eleven of the enemy, 
but would have been happier if he had slain his sergeay. 
major. 

There is not a line of true wit in all the works of Nol 
Coward. There is the absurdity of inconsequence and of 
juxtaposing alien notions, but no wit and no pithy com- 
ment upon human character. 


I was therefore not much surprised when he hammered 
resoundingly upon my door. The fact that the knocker is 
a brass ring round a brazen head of Shakespeare (it was 
here when I took the rooms) may have added some passion 
of envy to his native vehemence. And when I had admitted The new poets are not writing poetry. They are expressing 
him, he sat down weightily and at once demanded sack. youthful political yearnings toward Communism, but sing: 
He pooh-poohed my offer of whisky, brandy, vodka, gin or Communism—and not poetry—is the interest of the ar 
claret, saying that he had never heard tell of any one among they pass for poets. The men of 1830 might have seemed 
them, unless it were claret, which he termed “a potion for to be poets if they had written passionately about the Com 
milkmaids ” : and it was not until I remembered that sack Laws. 
and sherry are cousins-german that I was able to quell the That A. Huxley is taking too little trouble over his work. 
gathering storm in his eye. He spoke of Eyeless in Gaza, saying that Huxley moveth » 

When he announced that he had come to stay with me for Nd fro betwixt 1914 and 1934 but giveth no sense that the 
three days and nights, I hovered between pride and dismay, Pétiods tasted differently the one from the other. 
but there was, of course, no gainsaying him and, mindful He prophesied that Germany, for having driven the Jews 
of Drummond, I saw him upstairs to bed every night of the underground, would have no arts for the next fifty year, 
three, not without trepidation, and then, returning to my _ that the Jews and the arts would return. 
study, wrote down so much as I could recall of his opinions. That Russia will initiate a tremendous religious reviva, 


They follow here... the like of which hath never been known. That it would b 
That Charles Morgan hath a good ear and writes melodious founded upon scientific spiritualism. 

English, but is no clear thinker and hides up a very little — He scorned me for my dejection because the world hai 

sense in a multitude of words. °Tis pity, quoth he, that given a cold-shoulder to my last two plays. He himself wa 

Morgan should ever have dipped into Plato. the greatest dramatist since the Ancients, and yet he had 
That much of Plato is specious and intellectually infantile. sometimes failed to please. 


He cited some of the speeches in The Banquet which in His judgement upon Films. They could be finer than any 
youth he had admired to extremity. They are now to his  giage-play by reason of their freedom from scene-shifting, &c, 
apprehension ornate and sophistical trifles. There was no and he would to God that they had existed in his own time: 
need to write so thinly in order to stress the contrast of pyt that no art can ever be good if it has to appeal to th 
Socrates’ great speech on love. multitude. Fine taste will always be rare. Films, he told me, 
Any man who readeth a very long book is likely to praise must cater for the vast many who had never had time to 
it beyond its worth, the man being in no mind to acknow- distinguish between caviate and hogwash. Film-makes 
ledge that he has wasted much of his time. ought to study the dreams of the semi-literate. Films wer 
Any man who readeth a foreign work, c.g., Faust, La mental food for those who, intellectually, could afford only 
Divina Commedia, the Aeneid, the Dialogues of Plato, the to make a luncheon from sausage-and-mash at one of Nemo’s 
Lusiad, will overvalue them in conversation, being proud _ teashops. 
that he was able to read them in their own tongues. Mayfair hath no better taste than Margate. Our aristocrats 
He gave his opinion that when King Edward abdicated, led the taste of the country until 1832. They are now incap- 
a sore loss to the realm, the Abdication document was com- able of perceiving any artistic distinction. They read only 
posed by Sir John Simon, the King’s broadcast by Master what is fashionable. Literary fashions are created by four ot 
Winston Churchill. five emphatic personalities. Fashion is a quicksand. 


Aldous Huxley hath no sense of form. 
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Epstein is the best of our sculptors. He would not have 
obstructed throughout his life if he were not by nature 
dire man who works among small and sophisticated 
. . That in 1951 Epstein will be the G.O.M. of English art. 
= n my mentioning Dr. Samuel Johnson, he said he 
wished mightily that he could have encountered the Doctor. 

There would have been a battle of Dreadnoughts. 

Any small pathetic actress can succeed in London. The 
Englishman is protective toward anything weak, feeling that 
he has strength to spare. Pathos and tragedy, however, are 
as lemonade and sack. He scorneth lemonade. 

Poetry cannot be written among skyscrapers, quoth he. 
Intelligence and sophistication are not synonymous. Poetry 
cometh only from the unsophisticated. That you cannot have 
cynical poetry and that love cannot be cynical. 

“That he built a part of London Wall but that he muttered 
Greek verbs while he plied the mortar. . 

Most persons take heed of the food which they put into 
their bellies ; few, of the food which they put into their skulls. 
He spoke of thrillers and farces. 

Showmanship is ninety-five per centum of success. 
rebuked me for not having apprehended this. 

Women are fashionable even in their morals. 

That never were there, except in his own time, so many 
good poets, but none great. He admires Sir John Squire’s 
“Winter Nightfall” and “‘ Paradise Lost.” 

His opinion of George Moore, that he was exquisite and 
trivial. A real man must be concerned with death. 

That many times he had seen Shakespeare and Bacon 


He 


standing upon his big toes, and Lord Oxford and others upon 
the lesser toes, but that Shakespeare would win the day. 

Every generation, said he, extols the second-rate writer, 
and this because the first-rate writer, standing aloof from the 
time, cannot compete with a reporter of the fleeting present. 
Nowadays literature must approximate to news if a writer is 
to live. 

The British overvalue a sense of humour. This, he said, 
is because they are deficient in a sense of beauty. No man may 
get through life without either a sense of humour or a sense of 
beauty ; but that he who hath the one is in no need of the other. 

Somerset Maugham is as good a writer as now liveth in any 
country, but his merit is so great that people suppose he is 
commonplace: this was like not noticing the warmth of the 
sun on a summer’s day. Of Human Bondage and Tom Jones 
are the only English novels which may rank with the Russians. 

Titles are bestowed too frequently upon doctors and 
surgeons : but titled patients are sometimes grateful. 

That cricket is the religion of Australia. They would go to 
war for a wicket. At Melbourne, he stated, there is as much 
passion over a Test Match as ever there was between the 
Blues and the Greens in ancient Rome. 

Maugham’s level is so high and constant that fools talk of 
him as merely “‘ competent,” and that this is to call Bradman 
competent when he scoreth another double century. 

D. H. Lawrence was in a rage with everything and every- 
body, yet what it was that Lawrence wanted, he [Jonson] 
could never determine. The young desire a writer to be ina 
rage, and there’s an end on it. 


BULAKI SHAH AND SONS 


By DHARAM YASH DEV 


OWN at the bottom of a cul-de-sac stands Bulaki 
Shah’s shop. The star-shaped steel studs, and huge 
metal bars v.hich decorate the massive door, shine brightly 
and give thc docr an appearance of strength and durability. 
Bulaki Shah is the village grocer and cloth merchant. 
His shop is full of an amazing variety of things—big 
earthenware pots, jars and pitchers are arranged all round 
in rows. Some are arranged in tiers. The very big 
pitchers at the bottom, the smaller ones in the middle, and 


| the smallest at the top. 


On one side stands a row of gunny bags containing wheat, 
gram and barley. Above these, on the wall, placed on a 
bracket-stand, are rows of bottles and small tins. 

A small carpet is spread in the centre of the room, and 
on this sits Bulaki Shah facing the door. The rest of the 
floor is polished with a paste made of cow dung and earth. 
Behind Bulaki Shah there stands a wooden platform about 
the size of a divan bed. This is covered with rolls of 
muslin, calicoes, and a number of other odd pieces of red, 
blue and green cloth of a cheap kind. 

The more expensive pieces are locked in a small wooden 
cupboard. There are laces, artificial silk and embroidered 
goods, 

Behind this shop are a few rooms, a verandah and a 
courtyard. This is the house in which Sohini, Bulaki 
Shah’s wife, moves to and fro, sweeping, dusting, sewing, 
collecting the cow dung and looking after one cow and 
two mules that are kept in the shed in the courtyard. Here 
in this house she has spent many years of her married life 
Preparing simple meals for her husband and their two 
children, Rama and Shama. 

The day begins very early for them. Bulaki Shah goes 
to the village pond for a dip and Sohini starts churning the 
curd, milking the cow, and sweeping and polishing the floors. 

After his bath Bulaki Shah goes to the village temple and 


spends an hour saying his prayers and reading the holy 
books. 

The opening of the shop every morning is a sort of ritual. 
Incenses are burned. A candle is lighted and prayers 
offered to Lakshami, the goddess of wealth. A little water 
is sprinkled outside the big massive door. The pair of 
balances and the weights are washed. This done, Bulaki 
Shah sits on his seat waiting for his customers. 

Men and women come carrying bags and baskets full of 
all sorts of grains that the local soil is capable of producing. 
They bring wheat, barley, gram, oats, and in exchange buy 
salt, peppers, sugar, rice or anything else that they require. 
There is very little exchange of money because very few 
people have any. 

Bulaki Shah was born in this village and has lived here 
all his life. He knows every man, woman and child in the 
little mud houses and thatched cottages. He has known 
their joys and sorrows and their illnesses too. 

He keeps various herbs and tinctures and can prescribe 
for all the ailments of his customers. He uses his kitchen 
as his laboratory where he disti!ls and prepares various 
extracts and concoctions. 

Every Sunday morning he puts on a clean suit of clothes, 
harnesses his two mules and undertakes the twelve miles’ 
journey to the neighbouring village. 

There he sells his wheat, barley and gram, and brings 
back a fresh stock of spices, herbs and calicces. Now and 
then he brings some multi-coloured glass bangles, glass 
beads, and ribbons for the fashionable maidens of the 
village. The trade in these commodities is brisk whenever 
there is a marriage or some other religious or national festival. 

On the following day after his return, Bulaki Shah’s shop 
is crowded. Sale is brisk. Men and women come to his 
shop, not only for the spices and pickles, but to hear all 
the news and gossip that he brings from the Big Town, 
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Like the postman who comes once a week, Bulaki Shah serves 
the purpose of a newspaper’ too. Little children never miss 
the occasion. They come to taste the new kinds of sweets 
that he gives away free as samples for trial purposes. 

Every Tuesday afternoon he visits the village temple 
regularly. Although there is a service every afternoon, 
Tuesday is a “ holy ” day, and special offerings are made to 
the local Deity. When the service is over there is a collection. 
With this money sweets are bought from Bulaki Shah’s 
shop. The village priest blesses the whole bagful, which 
is then distributed amongst the young and old; rich and 
poor receiving an equal share. 

Bulaki Shah is an important member of the village panchayat 
(assembly). The hates, loves, joys and sorrows of the villagers 
have become a part of his life. He knows all about them. 
Yet he is so impersonal and indifferent to these that he is a 
friend of all and foe of none. 

About sunset he goes out for a walk on the outskirts 
of the village. He passes the village temple, the village 
square, and the village school. The village school is a recent 
development. Ten years ago there was no school. Now the 
only brick-walled building in the village can boast of 22 
scholars. He goes to the village pond, and washes his hands, 
his face and his feet. There he sits talking to some farmers 
returning home from work. 

Bulaki Shah has spent his life in this manner. Now he is in 
his forties. He expects to live for only a few more years. 
His hair is turning white and his teeth are falling out. 

Standing on the bank of the village pond he idly looks about 
him and thinks of his childhood . . . He used to swim in this 
pond. He recalls his youth when he helped his father in the 
family shop. He thinks of his old age. He thinks of his shop. 

He tries to visualise the things as they were ten, twenty, 
thirty years ago. 

Both his sons are at the village school. When they are older, 
they will wish to go to the High School in the Big Town 
for “‘ Higher Education.”” The village moneylender’s two 
boys are already there. Bulaki Shah’s sons, Rama and 
Shama have heard so much about the High School and its life. 
They have visited the Big Town. 

They are no longer interested in the family shop. 

Standing on the bank of the village pond, Bulaki Shah 
thinks: What will happen to his shop when he is dead ? 
He has been running it for 30 years, and before him his father 
ran it for many years. Who will occupy his position when he 
is gone? Who will sit at the seat that he has occupied for 
30 years ? 

He stands silent. He surveys the few scores of mud houses 
and thatched cottages that comprise the village. He sees 
a line of village women carrying pitchers on their heads, 
hurrying down the twining path. They are going to fetch 
some drinking water from the smaller ‘‘ drinking ” pond. 

There he stands surveying the whole village. The village 
graveyard is on his right. He sees the carpenters’ houses— 
four of them next door to each other. The village weavers 
are not very far from the carpenters. He sees the cobblers’ 
cottages on his left and the barber’s house hidden by the big 
Pipal tree is not very far. 

The day is nearly over. Chains of smoke are coming out of 
the houses and huts. Signs of life, warmth, comfort, food 
and family circle. 

Bulaki Shah, standing on the bank of the village pond 
takes another look round before returning home. He thinks 
of his shop again. What will become of it when he is no 
more ? 

There is the vastness of the sky above him. The setting 
sun casts its reflection in the polished mirror of the village 
pond. 

Bulaki Shah hears no answer to his query . . . 

All he hears is the faint rustling of the trees and ringing 
of the temple bells. 


Tay 26, 99 
MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. E. KELLETT 


J HAVE recently been reading a fair number of deteain 
novels—being tempted in some measure by the chea 
and clear print of the reissues. As is inevitable, | 
admired the ingenuity with which the Poirots, Pries 
and Wimseys run to earth the most cleverly conc, 
crimes, and put their fingers on the flaw in the « 
murder.” There is much pleasure in watching these 
at work. But at the same time I do not know that ty 
pleasure is unalloyed. I am, I fear, beginning ung, 
to fancy that the world is full of criminals ; that the mp 
highly respected citizens are scoundrels cunningly hig 
Sinister purposes, and that the most charming Sitl I kao, 
may be putting arsenic in some rival’s tea. I catch mys! 
anxiously studying friends I had once carelessly trys 
and scanning the faces of fellow-travellers for Signs of 
criminality. 
In my inmost heart, however, I know that this js 
wrong. The majority of my countrymen are decent ani 


law-abiding ; and I believe that the authors of detectiy. 


novels, despite appearances, think as I do. I have therefop 
a request to make of them. Why should they not set thy 
heroes to work stalking virtues instead of villainies? | 
carrying out this task they need not fear that no acutengy 
will be required. Goodness is probably more secret 
than wickedness. At any rate we often hear men proclaimip 
that they are no saints; and there must be many who, li 
Ralph Allen, “ do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame” 
You can scarcely open a biography without learning tha, 
man whom you had thought quite ordinary had done sco 
of noble actions which no one had suspected ; and you x 


often told of those who “have hidden a tender heart behini & 


a rough exterior.” There ought to be a department 


Scotland Yard for unmasking these hypocrites, publishin 


the names of anonymous donors to charities, and arrestin 
public benefactors before they escape scrutiny by death, 

I look forward, also, te a rush of detective novels in whic 
the Sherlocks and Dupins, neglecting their present quarries, 


shall employ the methods so well known to the Watsons in & 


following up almost invisible clues, tracking down the lurking 
piety, and finally wringing a reluctant confession from tk 
perpetrator of a charitable action. We shall follow the chix 
with breathless eagerness, and great will be our satisfaction 
when, in the final scene, the deceptively morose countenance 
is suddenly metamorphosed into one of all-embracing ber- 
volence, while the Dr. Thorndyke reveals to an astonished 
audience the means by which he had unearthed the noble 
deed, and Superintendent Miller arrests the victim as he 
about to hurl himself through the window. This would tt 
more exciting than to hear of the discovery of the murderer ¢ 
Roger Aikroyd, and to unravel the intricacies of the career of 


Napoleon of charity would throw into the shade the discon 


fiture of Professor Moriarty. 

As to the effect upon the readers, there is no need to dwel 
upon it. In place of that hesitation with which we now rectitt 
the approaches of strangers, or of the subtle doubt whid 
somewhat mars our intercourse with our closest friends, ther 
would prevail an easy confidence which would lend brightnes 
to the dullest lives. We should go about suspecting goodnss 
even in the most unpromising surroundings, and set, 0 
the most hangdog countenances, indubitable indications of the 
nobility beneath. There are some people whom, under te 
influence of the present style of detective stories, I can hardy 
imagine to harbour the smallest pious aspirations. When tht 
style which I have briefly adumbrated comes into its own, | 
shall penetrate beneath the surface and see these peoples 
they really are; while they, reciprocally, discard their sus 
picions of me. Society then, like a happy family, will mot 
pleasantly onwards, each member serenely trusting in the 


essential, though carefully muffled, sanctity of his neighbou & 
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' the Scandinavian group of languages. 


| Is spoken a great deal. 
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TWO FRONTIERS OF GERMANY 


By MICHAEL SPENDER 


T is easy to run across the lowland frontiers of Germany 
without noticing them. Of course the boom is generally 
down on the German side ; then you have to stop the car 
and go back to look for the Dutch or the Danish customs 
house, Whichever it may be. These toll-gates, for that is 


what they are [toll—Told (Danish)—Zoll (German)], are 


| ach in their own territory. Somewhere in the terra nullius 
between the two a change in the road-surface marks the 


national boundary. But to right or to left the landscape 
hears no sign, no line to indicate whether you shall say 
“ Goddeg ” on “ Heil Hitler.” 


Invisible as the Dutch frontier may seem, there are several 


kinds of map which would show changes along or near it. 


Where Holland becomes Germany a swampy but light- 


' soiled area gives way to the Westfalian heath. The Dutch 
have drained their land and cultivated it vigorously. But 


on the Westfalian sand little but pinetrees can grow, so that 
a map showing soil-types or density of population would 


indicate trends in rough correspondence with the political 


boundary. In this geographical sense the frontier to 
Denmark is very unreal. 
Between Germany and Denmark there is nevertheless a 


discontinuity of peoples. Along the North Sea coast towards 


Holland there is a gradual change of occupation and language 
amongst the Frisians, but in Schleswig dialects meet derived 
in the one case from Low German and in the other from 
No political frontier 
can divide the two cultures, because Danes have migrated 


| southwards and Germans northwards during the various 
| phases of the history of the Duchy of Schleswig-Holstein. 


The pre-1914 boundary, the consequence of the 1864 


' invasion, brought into Germany territory which was Danish 


in culture and population: the plebiscite after the War 


| made North Schleswig Danish. When the frontier changed 
» some Germans went south to retain their nationality ; but 
_ there are still many whose homes are north of the boundary 
| and whose sympathies are not Danish. About 15 per cent. 


of the entire province showed German loyalty in the last 
election, which would indicate that near the present frontier 
and in certain districts there are areas predominantly German. 
It is noticeable that even as far north as Haderslev German 
Danish is understood in Flensburg, 
but hardly heard spoken. 

During an earlier phase of foreign policy it seemed that 
Nazi Germany would attempt to recover the lost land. There 
was a period of great German activity north of the frontier ; 


' schools were built for the German children and propaganda 


launched. Where children might live at some distance 
ftom a school they were supplied with bicycles; and in 
general the exiled Germans were supported in kicking 
against Danish authority. The Danish reaction was wise 
and liberal; indeed Denmark’s official relations with Ger- 
many are cautiously directed, and by no means correspond 
with the short-sighted views of the Danish Press. The 
Danish reply was to organise in the southern province a 
deliberate movement to broadcast knowledge of the Danish 
culture and tradition. This was an excellent happening, 
which strengthened the rather weak relationship between 
tk proper and South Jutland, as they call it; it 
was also to the good that the Danes had to think out which 
components of their culture were specifically Danish and 
Which acquired from Germany. 
It was noticeable at the New Year, when in both countries 


policies were declared and the past year reviewed, that in 
| Neither case was reference made to the question, if there is 
| ‘question, of this territory. There are, of course, incidents, 


but they seem to be local bith in origin and significance. 
Each side accuses the other of denying its nationals the right 
to work ; and no doubt the German community in Denmark 
occasionally makes a fuss for the sake of making a fuss. The 
local bui presumably biassed Danish comment is that the 
reason that the Germans stay in Denmark is that they have 
a better time there than in their own country. 


Amicable relations at the frontier are made very difficult 
by the attitude of both the Conservative and Liberal Press in 
Denmark. The two principal papers express not so much a 
conviction of disagreement with the principles of autonomous 
government as a kind of superior contempt for anything 
German. This is actually as much due to ignorance of the 
facts as lack of sympathy. On the other hand Denmark’s 
Foreign Office has never forgotten that Germany is a powerful 
neighbour ; that the future of Scandinavia is at least in part 
conditioned by the future of Germany: and that there may 
be favourable opportunities of trade to a country which in 
turning to arable farming is reducing its output of meat and 
dairy produce. 


The last few years in Denmark have seen a curious swing 
of public opinion. Much Danish culture is German. The 
educational system is essentially German, German folk-songs 
and carols have penetrated into Denmark, even the language 
shows German influence, though not to the extent as does 
Swedish. In fact there has been the same kind of interchange 
between Denmark and the German States as between the States 
themselves during the period between the first two German 
Empires. The twentieth century, however, has brought an 
increasing dependence of Denmark economically on England. 
The effect of this has now reached the man in the street, who 
reacts by wishing to imitate English manners, reject those 
aspects of his culture which he recognises as German and 
assume as far as possible an English attitude to life. Goods 
or clothes made in England are valued at a premium, and when 
the young have any problems of behaviour they are settled 
by reference to English custom. 


This favourable situation for the importers of English 
goods has of course been offset by the continual reduction of 
the quantities of bacon which can be accepted by the English 
market: but some expression of this can be seen in the 
astonishing change (in favour of Britain) in the balance of 
trade figures between the two countries. The figures for the 
past year also show a great increase in trade with Germany, 
possibly the successful result of the caution shown by the 
Danish foreign office. This is largely a barter business, 
conditioned by a trade agreement and carried on without 
reference to the gold mark. The quantities of butter and 
bacon purchased in this way by Germany need not be very 
large referred to a population of 70 millions and can yet be 
adequate to affect Denmark’s 5 millions materially. 


If the study of the atlas, or the impact of statistics, is 
not enough, then to take a car to the Continent quickly 
provides one with a ruler to measure the size of the States of 
Europe. A day’s run of 200 miles can hardly be laid out in 
Denmark without doubling back on one’s tracks, crossing the 
frontier or going to sea. The vastness of Germany cannot be 
better realised than by motoring through her. One may 
travel far in Germany, until the Ausland seems to become a 
term without reality. What is to be the future of the toll-gates 
that let us in and out again? Are the invisible lines between 
them to be marked on the ground with barbed wire and the 
footpaths of sentries ? Or will they go the way of the turn- 
pike, something only recalled by a narrowing of the roads and 
a clustering of inns ? 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


MUSIC 


The Decline of Singing 


NOoTHING is more obvious or more disquieting in the present 
There are plenty of 
people who give song-recitals, appear in opera and go through 
But how rarely 
does any one of them give us the authentic thrill of pure singing, 
of an open-throated tone poured out amply and with ease, and 
The listener’s 
pleasure in such singing is almost physical, the reaction of his 
own muscles to the glorious sound of the human voice—just 
as, when a singer’s voice is “‘ tight,” the hearer’s own throat 


state of music than the dearth of singers. 


the motions of vocalising Handel’s oratorios. 


of phrases flexibly carried to their climax ! 


muscles contract aid ache in automatic sympathy. 


The other day I heard a young lady give a recital of Schubert’s 
songs. She was intelligent and musical, and knew a lot about 
interpretation—more, I suspect, than she had the technique to 
use. But she had hardly the first rudiments of singing. She 
could not sustain a steady note, still less an even phrase. She 
was so preoccupied with the business of getting the notes at 
all—a process that should be unconscious, or at least seem so, 
in a singer who aspires to public performance—that she had 
no fraction of her mind to give to the subtleties of shading in 
tone and expression that make a real Lieder-singer. Yet her 
performance was typical of the average recital of today and a 
great deal better than many we hear. I cannot think—and 
I have given some anxious thought to the subject lest I should 
do injustice to some great artist—of one single Lieder-singer 
at the present time who might be held up as a pattern to the 
young singer. 

The cause for this decline in the art of singing is certainly 
not any deterioration in the human voice, but simply a neglect 
to cultivate and exercise the voice sufficiently and in the right 
way. How often one hears a young singer with a splendid 
voice, hampered by lack of proper training—and then a few 
years later the voice itself ruined by abuse! I used to think 
Mr. Hermann Klein’s jeremiads upon the passing of bel canto 
and his reminiscences of Patti and the Garcias something of a 
bore. But I hereby publicly apologise to his manes. He was 
undoubtedly right. The old Italian school of singing produced 
artists who, whatever their faults, could really use their voices 
as the most beautiful and expressive of all instruments. Their 
singing was the very sou! of music. 


Nowadays the singer tends toturn up his nose at Italian 
music, as something beneath his notice, and aims at the highest 
before he can sing an even scale. It is not to be imagined 
that the first singers of Schubert’s songs despised Bellini and 
Donizetti. It was just because they could sing the Italians’ 
music that they could proceed to do justice to Schubert. But if 
the singer of today, who gets through “ An die Musik” passably 
well, were to attempt “ Casta Diva” we should see how wretched 
her technical equipment really was. And when it come3 
to an oratorio by Handel or a work by Mozart, the best that 
contemporary singers can do is lamentably inefficient not 
only in style, but in the very elements of vocalisation. I shall 
not forget a performance years ago of Messiah, in which Mr. 
Ben Davies sang the tenor part and, despite his sixty years, 
obliterated his younger colleagues by the sheer beauty of his 
singing. ; 

In opera we still occasionally get the genuine thing—Miss 
Turner’s Amelia in Ballo in Maschera or Mme. Flagstad in 
Siegfried. But these are rarities, and for the kind of pleasure 
that was once obtained at any good Italian operatic performance, 
we have to turn to the classical Ballet—a fact which may account 
for the popularity of the genre. The thrill aroused by a per- 
fectly poised arabesque or a pirouette is of the same kind as that 
given by a clear and finely phrased piece of coloratura. The 
balletomanes who count the number of fouettés performed by 
a ballerina are the exact counterparts of the old connoisseurs 
who timed a prima donna’s trill with a stop-watch. This kind 
of enthusiasm may appear to have little to do with art, but at 
least it maintains a standard of technique, and, watching Mr. 
Turner’s endless revolutions at the end of Les Patineurs at 
Sadler’s Wells, I could not help lamenting that we have not one 
single tenor who can perform the equivalent feat with his voice. 

DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 
‘We from Kronstadt.”” At the Film Society 


FRoM the moment when the elderly commissar with 
and unprofessional face, dressed in a shabby macintosh 
a soft hat which has known better days, takes his seat ree 
naval motor-boat which chugs softly out in the last ev - 
light, under the bridges of Petrograd towards the lam 
the naval port, We from Kronstadt takes a firm hold = a 
imagination, and it will be a thousand pities if the British Boayj 
of Film Censors prevents this unusual mixture of Poetry anj 
heroics from enjoying a success in London equal to that which 
it has met in Paris and New York. 

This story of 1919, the year of foreign intervention u 
to the last shot of Balashov, the marine, standing on the cig 
where his companions had been flung to death, Shaking his 
fist towards the sea—‘ And now does anybody else want 
Petrograd ?”—this very simple story of rivalry between the 
marines and the workers’ battalions is in the tradition of pow 
stories, full of last charges and fights to the death, heroie 
sacrifices and narrow escapes, all superbly directed : the single 
soldier crawling, grenade in hand, towards the Monstroy 
tank which has terrified the marines ; the ragged band in the 
last trench between the enemy and the capital striking up th 
cheerful rallying tune which calls the wounded from the dressing 
station to stagger back into a last desperate action ; the voic 
whispering “Kronstadt, Kronstadt, Kronstadt” into th 
dumb phone as the camera tracks along the wire, the bin 
peacefully preening, to the ragged ends, the fallen post, anj 
silence. 


But magnificently as all this is done, what makes the pictur 
remarkable is less the heroics than the lyrical, the poetic, th 
critical sense. This is what the poetic cinema should mea: 
not plays by Shakespeare adapted to a medium even less suitable 
than the modern stage; but poetry expressed in images, 
which let in a littke more of common life than is in the story, 
This the stage can only crudely do (it has its words), but th 
cinema is closer to the novel, and We from Kronstadt was written 
and directed by the countrymen of Tchehov and Turgeney, 
In Pudovkin’s early pictures of course we had our glimpses 
of nature, but nature strictly harnessed to the revolutionary 
idea ; the hurrying clouds, dust storms over the Asiatic plains, 
the Baltic ice breaking in the spring, had small lyrical value, 
they were used metaphorically to reinforce the one-sided plot, 
We from Kronstadt, on the other hand, from the first shot to 
the last, is as impregnated with the poetic sense (poetic a 
defined by Mr. Ford Madox Ford : ‘‘ not the power melodiously 
to arrange words but the power to suggest human values ”) as 
A Nest of Gentlefolk, and, curiously enough, among the gun- 
shots, the flag waving, the last stands, it is of the same gentle and 
reflective and melancholy kind. There is a scene here of humor- 
ous and pathetic irony which might have been drawn directly 
from one of the great classic novelists. The hall and stairs ofa 
one-time palace on the Baltic shore is packed nearly to suffoc: 
tion with soldiers and marines ; they lie massed together like 
swine : at dawn a door opens at the stair head and a little knot of 
children, lodged for safety in the palace, emerges, climbs softly 
down, ready to start like mice at any movement. They finger the 
revolvers, the rifles, the machine guns, climb quickly away 
when a man moves, percolate down again among the sleepers 
persistently, to finger a butt, a holster, the barrel of a Lewis gua. 


There are many other examples of the poetic use of 
imagery and incident: the gulls sweeping and coursing above 
the cliffs where the Red prisoners are lined up for theit 
death by drowning, the camera moving from the heavy 
rocks around their necks to the movement of the light white 
wings: one sooty tree drooping on the huge rocky Kronstadt 
walls above a bench where a sailor and a woman embrace, 
against the dark tide, the riding lights of the battleships, the 
shape of the great guns, the singing of a band of sailors going 
home in the dark to their iron home. Life as it is : life ast 
ought to be: Tchehov’s definition of a novelist’s purpos 
comes to mind. Every poetic image is chosen for its cot 
trasting value, to represent peace and normal human values 
under the heroics and the war-time petriotism. 


GRAHAM GREENE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


First Nests “ 
It was a great delight to record, on February 17th, the 


+ nests of the year: one a blackbird’s already two-thirds 
her a song-thrush’s which was begun on the morning 
of that day. The thrushes began to build about eight o'clock, 

haps earlier, in the morning, and they went on indomitably 
EF through a day that fadei from sun and frost to drizzle 
‘nd misery in the early afternoon. They chose a crook in a 
hedge of macrocarpa, about breast height, and by nooa they 
were entering and leaving at, roughly, intervals of one minute. 
It was curious to note how short their radius of excursion was ; 
not more than forty or fifty yards in any direction. But 
within that compass they worked with inspired vitality, foraging 
tirelessly in a wintcr-sodden landscape that gave them no 
help at all. By afternoon they had roughed in the skeleton 
shape of the nest with old grass and straw and dead shoots 
of viola and campanula. They wrestled once with a twig of 
willow that would have been ample burden for a rook, then 
dropped it, then gave it up, then came back for it, and finally 
triumphed. It was a display of passion and industry that 
get them apart from every other bird within sight, a fascinating 
and miraculous performance, doubly courageous and doubly 
peautiful for taking place against a background that had in it, 
that day, hardly a single perceptible and decent flicker of the 


light of spring. x * . * 


Frumenty 

Who, nowadays, ever eats frumenty? I remember my 
father begging my mother to make frumenty, and to make 
it properly, to boil it long and slow, so that the wheat would 
have just the right rich tender consistency. But she had to 
buy her wheat, and how could wheat bought in a shop, and 
probably grown in Canada, compare with that fat English 
grain gleaned by hand in September harvest fields ? Somehow 
our frumenty was never right, and my father resigned himself 
at length to a life without it. The word is from frumentum, 
wheat, and is corrupted, in various districts, to furmenty, 
furmety, fumerty, fromenty, and formity, though the process 
of concoction is not varied much. Whole wheat grains are 
par-boiled in water, then stewed slowly in milk and flavoured 
at last with cinnamon, sugar and sultanas. It is a rich, satis- 
fying dish and it shared with pancakes, mincepies, figs, ands 
simnel cakes especially, the honour of being eaten in country 
places on a particular day. Frumenty was always served on 
Mothering Sunday, which is Mid-Lent Sunday or Simnel 
Sunday, and in the West country it was sold in markets and, 
in some parts, eaten with a sauce of yoke of egg and brandy. 
It seems also to have been eaten on Ash Wednesday, but I 
have a feeling that this age of quotas and patent cereals knows 
it no longer. 

* * * * 

Fig Sunday 

Similarly I have a feeling that no one now, in country places, 
eats figs on Palm Sunday. Once we would no more miss 
figs on Palm Sunday than we would miss eggs at Easter. The 
custom was regularly and almost religiously kept in country 
homes of all classes, right down to and even after the War, 
in Buckinghamshire, Hertford, Bedford, Northamptonshire, 
Oxford and Wiltshire. At Kempton, in Hertfordshire, there 
was a public assembling of villagers for fig eating and the 
drinking of healths. On Dunstable Downs large crowds 
gathered, and I believe still do gather, to eat figs and enjoy 
the view. Fig-pudding was a customary dish in Hertford- 
shire on that day. In Wiltshire villagers gathered to eat figs 
and drink cider. The custom seems inexplicable, since it was 
surely the leaves of date-palms and not of fig-trees that were 
strewn down for Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. 


A Sad Tree , . 


How the sallow and the willow, traditionally trees of melan- 
choly, became so firmly established as emblems of rejoicing 
itis hard to say. Newton, in his Herbail for the Bible, suggests 
it was because “‘ at that time of the yeare all other trees, for 
the most part are not blowen or bloomed.” But, oddly enough, 
yew and box, traditional for the dead, were also used in Palm 
Sunday processions, and mezereon and daffodils, and the 
observance of it all was strict: ‘‘ He that hath not a palm 
i his hand on Palm Sunday must have his hand cut off.” 


But how the sallow and willow became, in the first place, to 
be emblems of sadness is something which I find still harder 
to fathom. They have always seemed to me gay trees, true 
symbols of resurrection, of first light after the tomb of winter. 
They are, with the daffodil, the perfect spring emblems of 
rejoicing. Yet the willow has been held from time immemorial 
as “‘a sad tree, whereby such who have lost their love: make 
their mourning garlands, and we know that exiles hang up 
their harps upon such dolefull supporters.” It shared with 
the columbine, also, the distinction of being worn by lovers 
who had been forsaken. 
x * * * 


A Splendid Salvia 

Salvia Sclavea vaticana has made its belated but welcome 
appearance in seed catalogues. It is a biennial and is one 
of those many plants said to have been taken away from the 
gardens of the Vatican, at one time or another, in the folds 
of a professorial umbrella. History has not named this 
charming floromaniac who must have spent half his life 
popping in and out of the Vatican gardens with stolen plants, 
but I fancy he could only have been English. S. Sclarea 
vaticana is one of his best efforts. It forms a stout plant of 
large silvery red-veined leaves, rather like S. turkestanica, 
and throws up, from June to November, spikes of whitish- 
mauve flowers with large papery pink bracts. The whole 
plant is indomitable. Since the bracts are in reality leaves 
there is no fading, and the whole plant goes on until late 
autumn, sturdy but delicate, never fussing, always charming, 
seeding generously without ever being a nuisance. The 
leaves are also aromatic, with that rich pungency of sage- 
odour which is half the charm of a vast family. 

* * * *« 


The Exclusiveness of Chelsea 

Every year Chelsea seems to become more of a fashion 
parade, rivalling Ascot and Goodwood, than a flower-show. 
Exclusive, held on the most exclusive days of the week, it 
caters very little for the genuine flower-enthusiast who is tied 
hard to a job. For schoolmasters, office-workers and many 
others, a visit to Chelsea is about as rare as an eclipse of the 
sun. For such people Chelsea is only possible when Chelsea 
and Whitsun coincide. The Royal Horticultural Society is 
fully aware of this but pleads that, for a variety of reasons, 
it can do nothing. Actually, it seems to me, it needs to do 
very little. If Chelsea and Whitsun can be tolerated together 
one year they can, surely, be tolerated every year? Alter- 
natively, why not open the show on Saturdays ? If this huge 
and expensive display of garden art is worth the bother of 
arranging for three days it is surely worth arranging for four ? 
I have a friend, who, proud of his thousand species of alpines, 
has not seen Chelsea, simply because he is a schoolmaster, 
for years. Chelsea should be his Mecca. He belongs far more 
rightly there than the lady who, looking like a millionairess, 
throws every nurseryman into despair and ends by buying 
Primula wanda for sixpence. 

* * * * 

Postscript to Fungus 

My note of February 12th, on that small scarlet species 
of fungus that brightened January hedgerows like a child’s 
strawberry bubtl:-pipe, brought a surprising shower of 
enlightening correspondence. From Essex a_ gentleman 
writes that it seems likely to be what he, in that district, calls 
the Jew’s Ear, which is about as inspired and exact description 
as I ever hope to see. He describes it as becoming rare. At 
Haslemere a correspondent very kindly went to much trouble, 
bore my remarks into the museum there and had the Jew’s 
Ear properly identified as Geopyxis coccinea, or the Scarlet 
Elf Cup. He also describes it as rare. From Oxford came 
one of those letters which, like the peace of God, pass all 
understanding. After not addressing me, its writer identified 
the Jew’s Ear as Geopyxis coccinea (formerly Peziza), otherwise 
Moss cups, Elf cups, Soldiers caps, and Jerusalem Stars, 
then asked me if I were serious and finally remained anonymous. 
Such a display of erudition and modesty defeats me. My small 
strawberry bubble-pipe is, therefore, Geopyxis coccinea, 
formerly of the section peziza, fairly uncommon but delightful 
in any case, whether you have it as Jew or soldier, cup or cap, 
pipe or star. H. E. Bates. 
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[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length. is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week”’ paragraphs. 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. ‘THE SPECTATOR.] 


A WARNING TO EUROPE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Herr Mann’s article, ‘‘ A Warning to Europe,” deals 
with principles, and so it shall be answered. Herr Mann fails 
to distinguish between the various shapes of the youth move- 
ment today. He sees in all of them this ‘‘ dionysiac ecstasy 
of escape from self,’ masquerading under forms of the ‘‘ State” 
and ‘‘ Socialism.” There is such an immense difference be- 
tween the National Socialism of Germany and socialism as it 
exists in Russia, that the former cannot be called a youth 
movement at all, being as it is only the old order defensive. 
A youth movement looks to the future; it is an effort to 
revitalise the world. It is not essentially a matcer of age but 
of spirit. In socialism progressive men of all ages are united ; 
its most specifically youthful aspect is that it will give young 
men a life worth living. 


Herr Mann makes hard gibes against what is the most hopeful 
sign in a world full of the chaos bequeathed by a century of 
Buddenbrooks and Guermantes. This ‘‘ group ecstasy” 
does indeed exist, and we should be thankful that it does. It 
is a great joy of finding again a brotherhood with others in 
working together. Dionysiac is the very worst word to describe 
it. It is no escapist self-indulgence, no luxurious madness 3; 
it means self-sacrifice, intense hard work, constant belief in all 
that is best in man to guard against subtle enervating attacks 
such as Herr Mann’s. Socialism such as we see it in Russia, 
and rising throughout Europe, is a cool-headed, planned, 
working organisation to defeat the forces of war, poverty, misery, 
and utter frustration that the world staggers under. Would 
Herr Mann deny that unity is strength ? Would he deny that 
we need strength today ? 


Herr Mann believes in the ‘‘ I” and its burdens. No form 
of society can hope to escape the problems besetting the indi- 
vidual, and who would not agree with Herr Mann that much 
of the exertion of living comes from them ? What a socialist 
world seeks to escape from is the exaggerated nervous state of 
the ‘“‘ I °—(so marked in Russia before 1917—becoming very 
marked elsewhere today)—the useless introspection that sprang 
from adjustment between the sensitive individual and the 
state of society, the self-questioning (self-weakening) and 
exaggeration of self that has found literary expression in the 
tradition of Rousseau and Amiel. 


Youth laughs at the cultivated, he says. This is a most 
unfounded charge. What socialist youth finds wrong is the 
aesthetic culture that has no roots in life, the culture of the 
upper class that can tolerate evil and immense misery while it 
goes on with its dishonest problems of personal life lived to 
oneself, ignorant of the causes that are making that life unten- 
able. Socialism would found a greater humanism upon 
science and progress,.a culture that has the best of tradition 
in it, that has surer, more honest harmonies of spirit. Socialism 
believes that each man can become a creator—an anonymous 
creator (which is a great thing)—of the world in which he lives. 
It would hope to see’a sense of social culture that has not 
existed since the Greeks—but for which the time is how ripe. 


One or two small points. Herr Mann deplores an “ escape 
from reason,” like Baldwin in 1935 saying ‘‘ that at times I 
feel I am living in a madhouse.”” The Socialist solution of 
this chaos is to plan a world founded on reason. Since Marx’s 
day socialism has become a science—in which knowledge and 
judgement are essential. It requires most balanced, brave, and 
capable organisers. There is no room for the irresponsible 
youth elements which Herr Mann sees everywhere at work. 
‘* Freedom ”’ Herr Mann sighs for. There has been a new 
understanding of freedom since Marx defined it as ‘‘ the know- 
ledge of necessity.”” Even Tolstoy has shown in hundreds of 
pages that his freedom is not in the individual’s control. 

There is a reference to Ibsen. Admittedly in all the trouble 
and need for action today, the peace of mind and power of 
aesthetic concentration that is necessary to enjoy Ibsen’s social 
dramas to the full is absent. But it will come Jater when there 
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[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] | Th 
S1r,—I have read with much interest the article by you> the 
contributor Mr. W. V. Emanuel. First may I take tP Sing, 
liberty of pointing out that, in the penultimate paragraph, base: 
gives the weight of the shells at ten times their true weight admi 
This slip would not, of course, mislead an expert, but pi prov 
sumably the article is written for the enlightenment of th disp 
layman and therefore it would probably be agreed that ty) Fy 
correction is essential. | 
As I understood it, your contributor argues that, even! 
nations choose to build enormous ships carrying 16-1 
guns, we should decline to do so. As a layman, but o# Sir. 
who has read much of the literature about the last Gret dif, 
: ; € 
War and also of every naval war in which we have bet ees 
engaged for the last 150 years, I cannot accept this contentiot: Hi 
In the French Revolutionary Wars there were Brits quel 


authorities who claimed that they would prefer three “ seven! 
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a 
» t9 two 100-gun ships. At that time the French had 
very clever naval architects and they built a number of 
- ships. We beat and captured many of these, but 
ri our successful captains complained bitterly at having 
io pit a 74-gun ship against one carrying 80 guns, the average 
calibre of which was higher, so much so that there was some- 
thing like a 50 per cent. difference in weighi of broadside. 
Later, when our frigates were being “ mopped up” with 
asperating frequency by frigates of the United States of 
the same nominal gun power, the complaints again were 
joud in the iniquity of sending out ships with definitely 
inferior weights of broadside. In this war (1812) we had 
not the advantage in seamanship and experience that we had 
in fighting the French, but were opposed by seamen of equal 
ability and experience. 

I have read practically everything which has been written 
of the Battle ef Jutland, both by British officers, a foreign 
officer sailing with the British fleet and by several German 
oficers in the German fleet. We suffered some very heavy 
josses and, considering the disparity of total force, the Germans 
definitely got off cheaply, but I have not found anything in 
the writings of the German officers which suggested that 
they were glad the shells with which they were hitting the 
British were oaly 11-inch calibre or thereabouts. None of 
the British writers, nor any of the British naval officers with 
whom I have discussed this battle, ever expressed a wish that 
the shells which were hitting his ship should have been 14-inch 
or larger rather than 11-inch or thereabouts. 

If your possible opponents would all agree to a maximum 
calibre, then there 1s every reason for accepting such an 
agreement, but if those possible opponents build ships carrying 
guns to a higher maximum power, then, if we are to hope 
to oppose our battleships successfully, they must have guns 
of equal power.—Yours faithfully, Cuas. E. Foster. 

Kingsweir, Broadway, Letchworth, Herts. 

[The figures 20,000 and 15,600 lbs. should, of course, have 
been 2,000 and 1,560 respectively. A typing error was 
responsible—Ep. The Spectator.] 


fours 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sin,—In your leading article last week you comment on 
“the intimidating figure of £40,000,000 for five capital 
ships.” In the old song we all wanted to know where flies 
go in the winter-time. The answer to the question ‘“ Where 
do big battleships go in war-time ?”’ would appear to be 
egually clusive. 

Not long ago a celebrated and highly propagandist retired 
admiral of the fleet, who unwisely—though very gallantly— 
allowed himself to suffer the inquisition of certain passengers 
in a cruising ship over a period of three weeks, ultimately 


necessary to the fleet because they represented the “‘ fortress.” 
In the last war this “‘ fortress”? removed itself to the safe 


| anchorage of Scapa Flow, and maintained distant though 


very effective surveillance over the German High Seas Fleet— 
Whose successor is not yet in sight. In the next war Scapa 
Flow will no longer provide safe anchorage; the big battle- 
ships will, presumably, have to retreat to a less bombable region 
of the earth’s surface; and wherever they retire they will 
require the attendance of the Fleet Air Arm. Their whole 
effort, indeed, will be directed to their own protection, while 
the smaller fry are doing a real job of work on lines of com- 
munication. 
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The cost of one of these new battleships is in excess of 


| the total cost of the submarine and air-defended base at 


Singapore. Perhaps it may be suggested that a few such 
bases, a little nearer home—although, of course, no high 
admiral could ever hope to feel enamoured of them—might 
Provide for these smaller fry a “ fortress” of a less errant 
disposition.—I am, &c., JOHN NorTH. 
Junior Naval and Militery Club, 96 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


AIR WAR AND THE CIVILIAN 
} [To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
SiR, —I cannot agree with ‘‘ Janus ”’ that there are two quite 
different things involved in this question of defence against 
ar attack. The pacifist holds that there is no defence against 
War and its moral, social, economic and political conse- 
quences—that there is no justification for warfare whatever 


the motive, shells fired with the blessing of the League mur- 
dering just as brutally as any others. In any event the 
peopie pay with their life-blood for the sins of their government. 

The pacifist wants people to recognise the fact and act 
with courage and determination, sacrificing those unworthy 
ideals which stand in the way of good relations with other 
countries. To pretend or hope that there is defence, to 
comfort oneself by hoping that what seems inevitable will 
not be too bad after all, is merely to shirk facing the issue. 
How much longer are we going to present the pathetic 
spectacle of people trying vainly to erect defences against 
something which courage on our part would destroy ? 

Whilst our minds are full of measures for defence we forget 
the real problem, ‘‘ How are we to prevent war?” Is there 
amongst all the tumult and the shouting of the present 
rearmament any demand by the public that this country shall 
not repeat the mistakes of the last nineteen years (such as 
the unsympathetic treatment of democratic Germany and 
the refusal to dispense with bombing ’planes for service in 
India) or that it shall not pursue the unbending imperialist 
policy which seems likely ? 

I suggest that it is now high time that the public should 
be allowed to concentrate their attention on what is really the 
only hope for peace, and be urged to demand that the Govern- 
ment make a sincere effort to lead the world to peace and 
disarmament. This is the vital problem. The emphasis oa 
air raid precautions distracts attention from it and does 
irreparable harm to the cause of peace.—Yours truly, 


University College, Oxford. JOHN LANGTON DuRHAM. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I have read with interest your special correspondent’s 
article on ‘‘ The Gas Menace.” May I suggest that it would 
be very useful if he would explain how the ventilation is 
obtained in a gas-proof room of a normal house? Assuming 
that four people have assembled in a gas-proof room whea 
the outside atmosphere is contaminated with gas, if the same 
people have to stop in the room for several hours it would 
be interesting to know how the ventilation of the room is 
achieved without admission of the gas in the surrounding 
atmosphere.—Yours truly, C. M. WHITTAKER. 
Weaponness, Manor Road, Cheadle Hulme, Cheshire. 


CHURCHGOING AND RELIGION 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,-—Any careful and critical study of the New Testament 
will prove the three things which Mr. Smith denies and 
contradict the two he asserts. 
1. Our Lord chose and trained 12 disciples, three especially. 
Why, if he had no desire to start anewthing? St. Matthew xi, 25 
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and.St. Luke xx, 9 and many similar texts and parables show 
that Jesus claimed to be God’s son, which means divinity. 

2. Historical Christianity did not start at.the Resurrection. 
Acts i, 21 shows that the Apostles didn’t think so. And why 
all those instructions on how to be good in all the Epistles 
if salvation was assured to the baptised ? 

3. Jesus came not. to destroy but to fulfil. Christianity 
never overthrew Judaism, but merely enlarged it. No sane 
Christian denies his religion’s debt to Judaism. Misguided 
Christians have persecuted Jews but few, if any, who call them- 
selves Christians would deny that they were misguided. 

4. St. Paul did think of Jesus as a great teacher. He would 
never have taught all that Jesus had done before him had he 
not. 

5. The charges against Jesus were false. See St. Luke xx, 
20-25. Jesus forbade his people to resist ecclesiastical and 
civil authority and taught them that to serve was better than 
to rule. 

Mr. Smith must read his New Testament again.—Your 
obedient servant, CHARLES KING. 

The Rectory, Ideford, Newton Abbot. 


FINLAND, BERLIN AND MOSCOW 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] ° 
S1r,—Under the heading, ‘‘ Finland, Berlin‘and Moscow,” in 
your last issue you say: “If a minor border State (Finland) 
with such a history, to say nothing of the still smaller Staces, 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, can dismiss alarms about 
Russia, it is hard to see why Germany, protected by distance 
and by military strength, should quail so palpably before them.” 

I take it that this-is written more asa debating point than 
as a serious interrogation, for it must have become obvious 
long ago that Germany is expected to quail before alarms 
about Communism with the sole object of conjuring such a 
state of emergency as will justify the continuance of the 
present Dictatorship. Both the German and the Italian brand 
are at the moment demonstrating the historic truth that a 
Dictator, having risen with a national emergency, should 
fade out, if he is wise, on its decline. 

Of all the world’s dictators Mussolini has been the luckiest, 
for no sooner had Italy ceased to quail—inconveniently soon 
perhaps—before the menace from Abyssinia than a new 
excuse was presented to him by the upheaval in the purely 
domestic affairs of Spain. 

On the known facts, it is hard to believe that the. Soviets 
of Russia have any desire whatever for offensive war against 
anyone. Otherwise they would by now have laid a heavy 
hand on these minor neighbour States with their Right-wing 
tendencies. Russia has not attempted to do so. It is equally 
hard to imagine that the wreckage of war can have any appeal 
to ex-Corporal Hitler, with a hungry and creditless nation 
behind him. So when is all this expensive bluff going to be 
called into the open ?—Yours faithfully, 

C. A. E. CHUDLEIGH, 


Rolandsfield, Bude, Cornwall. Captain. 


MATRIMONY IN THE POLICE COURTS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—The reforms embedied in Mr. Petherick’s Bill are 
mainly the result of persistent criticism of Police Court matri- 
monial jurisdiction by writers and other members of the public. 
The actual parties to these proceedings are normally inarticulate 
about their wrongs. If the restrictions on Press reporting and 
attendance by the public contained in the Bill become law 
this healthy and independent criticism will cease, as only those 
who have some personal interest, professional or otherwise, 
in the cases will have any certain know!edge of what goes on. 

It has been frequently stated that since the Judicial Pro- 
ceedings (Regulation of Reports) Act, 1926, the conduct of 
cases in the Divorce Court by counsel and others has markedly 
declined in tone. Some check on this statement and other 
matters connected with the Divorce Court is possible by 
personal attendance, but even that will be impossible at Police 
Courts if the Bill becomes law, and Courts whose general 
conduct is constantly the subject of adverse criticism in the 
Press will obtain an even greater degree of immunity from the 
correcting influence of public opinion in a more important 
branch of law than the High Court.—Yours faithfully, 

Hotel Belvedere, Bedford Square, Brighton. ALEC CRAIG. 


[February 26, Igy 
 ——a 


MOSCOW TRIALS 


[To the Editor of THE Specrator.] 

Sir,—After the Kamenev-Zinoviev trial you referred + 
shooting of “old Bolsheviks ” in Moscow. In a letter ai 
you printed, later confirmed in an excellent article by 
Bernard Pares, I pointed out that these people were ns - 
heroes of the Revolution which you suggested. Now. - 
another important trial, you repeat the error which you 4 
last time. “‘ When these have been disposed of,” you - 
“the Revolution will have devoured all except Stalin Of those 
who fought and suffered for it.” 


May I respectfully point out that all the Outstanding lead, 
of the Soviet Government today are old Bolsheviks mm 
fought and suffered together with Lenin? Kalinin, Presiden 
of the U.S.S.R.; Molotov, Chairman of the Council : 
People’s Commissars ; Ordjonikidze, Commissar for 
Industry ; Voroshilov, Commissar for Defence—these ate al 
loyal Bolsheviks who worked under Lenin’s leadership, Ho, 
can you ignore such facts in your bitter attack on the Soviet 
Government ? 


And to take the other people you mention—Radek, Piatakoy 
Bukharin, and so on. Are you aware that these men, i 
1918, formed the group known as the “ Left Communist” 
which opposed Lenin for what you would call the “limits” 
he set to the Russian Revolution? Further, are you away 
that at that time they were informed of a conspiracy for th 
armed overthrow of the Soviet Government and the areg 
of Lenin? And are you aware that they kept a conspiratory) 
silence on this until 1923, when Bukharin admitted that they 
had known of this counter-revolutionary plot in 1918 and 
had kept it a secret ? 


It is indeed horrible to have to drag up the past of thes 
men, but the fault lies with those who, through ignorance or 
malice, now try to canonise them as the great heroes of th 
Russian Revolution. 


« 


You go on to say that the “ one crime ”’ of these men “js 


to have wished to continue the Revolution beyond the limit 


set to it by Stalin.” 
trial ? 

In the Daily Herald Mr. Dudley Collard, a British barrister, 
states his conviction of the guilt of the accused. 
Chronicle a distinguished foreign diplomat is quoted as stating 
his conviction, after much expzrience of courts of law, that 
the accused were guilty, and the correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph, usually loath to admit anything in the favour of 
the Soviet Government, states that he was convinced tha 
“seditious correspondence’? had been undertaken with 
Trotsky, and that espionage had taken place. 


Not one of the charges dealt with mere opposition to Stalin's 
policy. The charges were of preparing terrorist acts, wrecking 
and sabotage in industry, and espionage in the interests of 
foreign Powers. Radek and the others pleaded guilty 
collaborating with agents of foreign Fascism in order to 
overthrow the existing Soviet leadership and come to powet 
themselves, together with the exiled Trotsky. But nowher., 
in the trial or in Trotsky’s lengthy statements to the Press, 
has there been a suggestion of a policy more revolutionary, 
more in the interests of the people, than that of Stalin ani 
the present leadership in the U.S.S.R. 


Whatever you may think of Soviet juridical procedure, whic 
is more like that of the Continent than that of Britain, thet 
is absolutely no justification for your statement that “onl 
Stalin remains.” And there is still less justification for th 
way in which you have completely ignored the real crimes ¢ 
the accused, covering them up with a suggestion that the 
were simply “‘ more revolutionary ”’ than Stalin. 

I trust that you will print this letter from at least om 
reader who is indignant at your misrepresentation of th 
trial of men who have admitted that they were collaborating 
with Fascist agents against. the security of the U.S.S.R- 
Yours, &c., P. A. SLOAN. 


22 St. George’s Mansions, Red Lion Square, W.C. 1. 


Have you, Sir, read the reports of the 


[The split between Trotsky and Stalin was on a clear issit 
of policy—whether the immediate objective should be world: 
revolution or the consolidation of the Russian revolution 
Mr. Sloan admits that “‘ Radek and the others pleaded guilt 
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jlaborating with agents of foreign Fascism in order 
oh rthrow the existing Soviet leadership and come to 
. ig eae together with the exiled Trotsky.” It is idle 
yes t that in such circumstances a change of régime would 


0 wvolved no change of policy.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


LITERALISM AND DOCTRINE 
[To the Editor of THE SpectTaTor.] ? ; 
sn —“ Janus’ ” depression because of the way in which 
ecclesiastics build up a doctrine, or an ethical. system, on a 
text is shared by many Christian ministers. He cites the case 
of divorce, but it seems to me that transubstantiation, the 
Petrine see, and the idea that the historic episcopate is of the 
gsse of the Church, all come under the same category. 
Yet the very people who make so much of taking Christ at 
His word or the New Testament at its word, in these matters, 
calmly claim the right to interpret the Sermon on the Mount, 
and especially the non-resistance passages, in a way which 
allows them to justify war. Somehow it all savours of unreality. 
—Yours, &c., M. WatcyN-WILLIAMS, 


Presbyterian Church of Wales, 
Cartrefle, Queen’s Road, Merthyr Tydfil. 


[To the Editor of THE SpPEcYATOR.] 
$in,—The view expressed by “Janus” appears to be strongly 
supported by Bishop Gore, from whose Jesus of Nazareth 


I extract what follows : At 

“Probably our grandfathers if not our fathers were able to approach 
the Gospels with the conviction that their writers, like all the writers 
of the Bible were supernaturally inspired, in the sense that the 
Holy Spirit directed and controlled their minds and even their 
pens so as to ensure infallible accuracy in what was written. The 
effort of the reader was therefore limited to finding out precisely 
what the words meant . . . most of us have been obliged to abandon 
this doctrine because it seems to be disproved by the facts.” 


The Bishop expands and further illustrates this view, but 
the above seems sufficient. I am of course aware that the 


| Bishop would probably have opposed the Divorce Bill— 


Yours, &c., CuHaAsS. WRIGHT, 


Sutton. 


ANGORA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sin—Whatever one may think of Dr. Rendel Harrjs’ views 
on the derivation of the name of Angora, certain it is that its 
second syllable is long in the classical form, and not, as he 
persistently marks it, short. So Claudian, xx, 98, ad muros, 
Ancyra, tuos auctore repertum Eutropio. ; 

The accent, in Greek and in modern times, is on the first 
syllable, “"Ayxvpa, Ar’gora,” but that is beside the point.— 
Yours faithfully, H. J. Rose. 

The University, St. Andrews. 


* GRINGOES ” . 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Si,—Mr. P. A. La Rue’s explanation (in your issue of the 
I2th inst.) of this term agrees with what I was told when a 
member of the British Military Mission to the U.S.A. in 
1917-18, but I was given a different explanation for the term 
“greaser.” It was that, during the war of 1840, the American 
artillerymen did not like the job of cleaning and greasing 
their guns, and paid the Mexican prisoners to do it for them. 
Hence the term “greaser”? was applied to all Mexicans.— 
Yours truly, JouNn E. Few. 
Wivelingham, Luard Road, Cambridge. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Mr. La Rue’s derivation of ‘‘ Gringo” from “green 
tow” is presumably cruritractive. We. do not know what 
the word comes from, but we know what it does not come 
from. It may be from the Spanish “‘ gringo,” gibberish, a 
corruption of the Spanish “‘ griego,” Greek—cf. the origin of 
“barbarian,” which is related to the Sanskrit “barbara,” 
stammering, non-Aryan, and hence, foreigner, and ‘‘ Feringhee,” 
Persian “farangi,” Arabic ‘“ faranjl,” from ‘ Frank,” and 
meaning European. (The “‘—i” is an ethnic suffix.)— 
lam, yours, &c., FeLrx Hott, 


Charles Street Manse, Ballymoney, Co. Antrim. 


YIM 


A, PROPOS DE L’EXPOSITION 
[D’un correspondant parisien] 


It suffit d’une phrase pour faire une renommée. Ainsi le 
baron Louis serait oublié aujourd’hui s’il n’avait dit: ‘“ Faites- 
moi de bonne politique et je vous ferai de bonnes finances.” 
Chaque fois qu’il est question d’équilibrer un budget on ne 
manque pas de rappeler ce précepte du ministre de Louis- 
Philippe. Il a fallu l’arrivée au pouvoir du Front populaire 
pour modifier cette formule. M. Léon Blum nous avait bien 
prévenus que son gouvernement ne ressemblerait pas aux 
autres. Son ministre des finances vient de le démontrer a 
nouveau en s’exprimant 4 peu prés en ces termes: “ Faites- 
nous une bonne exposition et il y aura de l’argent en caisse.” 
Emboitant les pas, la direction de Exposition de 1937 
explique :' “‘ Elle cottera un milliard mais elle en aménera 
vingt.” : 

Il s’agit, on le sait, de Exposition internationale des Arts 
et Techniques dans la Vie moderne. C’est un peu long 
comme titre; alors on dit plutét Exposition de 1937, comme 
au temps ou les expositions internationales se succédaient 
tous les onze ans. “‘ Expo-37”—c’est labbréviation popu- 
laire—fut congue il y a plusieurs années; le -plan directeur 
en fut dressé en 1934. Dans ces conditions il va sans dire 
que les adversaires du cabinet se sont empressés de souligner 
que c’est tout fortuitement qu'il se trouve associé a cette 
entreprise. En politique il y a de ces rencontres. Surpris 
de la résistance des gauches 4a certains projets, M. André 
Tardieu leur disait naguére: ‘‘ Mais ce sont vos enfants 
que je tiens dans les bras.” Maintenant c’est le secrétaire- 
général de la présidence du conseil qui déclare: “‘ La réunion 
ou M. Blum a parlé aux travailleurs tient lieu d’acte d’adoption 
de lPExposition de 1937 par le Front populaire.” 


Il y a d’autres rapprochements 4 faire. Par exemple, il 
y a soixante-dix ans, au seuil de l’Exposition de 1867, on se 
plaignait comme aujourd’hui du marasme des affaires et de 
la thésaurisation des capitaux. Mais alors les fonds s’accumu- 
laient 4 la Banque de France, tandis que de nos jours ils 
prennent le chemin de l’étranger. Alors c’était la politique 
extérieure qui n’inspirait pas confiance; maintenant c’est 
plutot la gestion des finances. Tout cela, du reste, n’empécha 
pas lExposition de 1867 d’avoir grand succés. Les étrangers 
y affluérent. 

Tout le monde souhaitera méme succés 4 “ Expo-37.” 
Elle doit ouvrir le premier mai, quoique, “‘ oeuvre 4 accomplir 
en quelques semaines reste immense.” M. Blum lui-méme 
Va constaté quand il a demandé aux ouvriers de travailler 
jour et nuit, sans invoquer la loi fixant la semaine 4 quarante 
heures et sans réclamer des majorations de salaire ‘‘ dépassant 
ce qui est équitable et juste.” C’est fort bien. Mais on ne 
peut oublier que les gréves de l’été dernier ont contribué 
beaucoup au retard de3 travaux. A cette époque, il est vrai, 
lExposition n’avait pas encore de pére adoptif. 

L’acte d’adoption, évidemment, n’était qu’un geste destiné 
a éveiller V’’enthousiasme des masses. Cela ne va pas sans 
inconvénient. Les esprits simplistes ne saisissent pas 
les nuances. Déja des ouvriers ont exhibé des pancartes 
proclamant: ‘ L’ouverture de l’Exposition le premier mai est 
une bataille du Front populaire contre le fascisme. II la 
gagnera!” D/’autres semblent croire qu'il n’y a qu’un pas 
entre ‘‘ exposition internationale ” et “‘ exposition de I’Inter- 
nationale.”? Sans doute ces exagérations se calmeront dans 
Vapplication 4 la tache quotidienne. Autrement c’est PEx~ 
position qui en patirait, puisque Pon table sur quarante millions 
dentrées et que l’on n’hésite pas: a écrire que “ lExposition 
de 1937 est le grand espoir de nos finances.” 

Pour atteindre ce chiffre d’entrées il faudra un fort appoint 
d’étangers. C’est dire que lExposition ne saurait porter 
une étiquette politique. Le cabinet semble partager cet avis, 
puisqu’il parle actuellement de “ pause,” de tréve générale. 
Ce serait union sacrée pour la défense du franc. Elle n’est 
peut-étre pas impossible. Déja on peut lire que pendant 
la durée. de Exposition les chateaux de la Loire seront 
illuminés et. que des essais ont eu lieu 4 Amboise “ sous la 
direction de la famille d’Orléans.” 

Cela nous raméne 4 Louis-Philippe et au baron Louis. 
S’il vivait de nos jours, ce dernier -dirait sans doute: “‘ N’y 
injectez pas de politique et vous  aurez une bonne exposi- 
tion.” 
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By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES ; 
EDWARD GARNETT presents the baffling case of a man who Galsworthy leapt into the ranks of the best-sellers. He cou 


devoted the whole of his working life to literature, yet whose 
magnunt opus is not to be found in his writings. His critical 
writing from first to last was full of wisdom ; it was the product 
of fine sensibility, sound judgement and uncompromising 
loyalty to conviction. His rare ventures into creative writing 
—in The Breaking Point, feanne d’Arc, The Feud—were 
interesting by-products of a mind always ready to be excited 
about the subject-matter of art and its possible treatment. 
But when (putting aside-his letters) we have considered the 
whole tody of his published work, and admitted that this 
would give him a title to considerable contemporary fame, 
we have still scarcely begun to account for him. There is 
not enough here to explain the high estimation in which he 
was held by Conrad, Galsworthy, W. H. Hudson, Edward 
Thomas or D. H. Lawrence, or the righteous indignation 
h2 aroused in others (for instance, Ford .Madox Ford), or 
the admiration he continued to arouse among younger writers 
of today (such as H. E. Bates and Sean O’Faolain), to say 
nothing of the legend that has grown up around him in the 
American publishing world. 


We cannot just dismiss the matter by saying “ personality.” 
Edward Thomas once suggested to me that Garnett expended 
so much energy in talk that there could not be enough left 
over for the full creative activity of writing. But that is to 
leave out of account the work—the really creative work— 
which was by far his most important contribution to literature, 
and occupied much of the time he devoted to reading, thinking 
and letter-writing. It consisted in divining the réle of this 
or that writer, making him write, and endeavouring to influence 
the manner of his writing. If he could not be a great writer 
himself, at least he would have a finger in the pie—actively 
intervening in the cooking of it—of men who were great writers. 
For about thirty years Garnett occupied himself in telling 
authors what to write, how, and how not to write. I have 
heard him suggesting the subject of a book to Thomas, and 
urging Lawrence to exploit to the full his talent for the free 
exposure of passion. (Once, when asked by a literary editor 
what were his subjects, “‘I am an expert,” he replied drily, 

‘‘in the passions.”?) When he read the manuscript of 
Galsworthy’s A Man of Devon in 1900 he took the pains to 
go through it almost page by page, showing where and how 
it might be made more realistic, where more or less objective, 
where completely re-written. By some curious semi-hypnotic 
process he generally got his suggestions accepted, with the 
result that the Garnett mind left its impress on much of the 
important creative literature of his time. 


From the early nineties down to the last his profession was 
that of a publisher’s reader. First with Fisher Unwin, to whom 
he strongly recommended Conrad’s first book, Almayer’s 
Folly; then with Heinemann; next, for many years, with 
Duckworth ; finally, for a still longer period, with Jonathan 
Cape ; and he wrote reviews and occasional critical articles for 
periodicals. 'When from time to time he found something 
that was original and genuine he did not rest till he had got it 
published, if not by his own firm, then by another. Not that 
he expected big sales from the books he believed in. In his 
experience the selling successes had gone to mediocrities. Had 
he not seen Conrad waiting twenty years before he came near 
being a best seller, W. H. Hudson till his extreme old age, 
Doughty seldom failing to lose money for his publisher, and 
Thomas condemned to turn to hackwriting for a livelihood ? 
He was disconcerted and-perhaps-even a little distressed when 


never be quite so intimate in his friendship with Galswonthy 
after that. Quick success, for him, was almost SYNOnymoys 
with mediocrity, if not downright charlatanism. It Seemed 
to imply lack of “new creative vision.” Such Vision, hy 
had concluded, “‘ affects the contemporary mind as something 
strange and disturbing and excites the hostility of the commo. 
place person.’ 


It was with the “‘ commonplace person ” that he was Det: 
petually at war. He never felt so at home with himself and » 
happy as when he could denounce what he called “ the mudd. 
headed British public”? which turned its eyes away from 
realities and revelled in sentimentalism. A sort of profound 
pessimism became the creed which he took the keenest pleasur 
in expounding. It sometimes seemed as if the chief merit of 
great writing was to be ignored by the public, and the crowning 
glory of artistry was to die in the workhouse. On themes such 
as this, richly illustrated with humorous examples taken ftom 
literature and life, Garnett, with his eyes twinkling gaily, his 
brows contracting and relaxing, his massive jaw emphatic with 
conviction, would hold forth for hours, splendidly and happily 
contemplating wickedness and gloom. Yet the young and 
promising ones whom he had singled out for encouragement did 
not always wither under his distressful praise, but on the 
contrary felt themselves growing in stature. So it was with 
D.H. Lawrence. Once, in the early days of Lawrence’s author- 
ship, he and I were week-end guests at the Cearne. We sat by 
the fire at night feasting on the genial eloquence of our host as 
he warmed to the theme of Lawrence’s genius. ‘‘ Lawrence's 
genius, you see,”’ he would begin, and go on to explain just how, 
with that background, it lent itself to that fearless exposure o! 
body and soul which was the reality of creative art. And 
Lawrence, at first shyly, but with growing confidence, began to 
see himself through Garnett’s eyes and to relish the réle of the 
distinctive ‘“‘ genius” allotted to him. Garnett has been 
called the ‘ discoverer ’’ of genius. He was more than that. 
He often evoked it, inspired it and moulded it in its early stages, 
till the genius ran away and mocked him by becoming a best: 
seller, or stayed by his side and languished. 


The greater Russian writers— Tolstoi, Turgenev and 
Chekhov—provided him with the models of what fiction 
should be. He pleaded for the realist’s frank facing of life, 
and was always asking his novelists to write about what they 
knew in their own experience, and not be afraid of what was 
harrowing so long as it betrayed the essence of the part of 
life with which they were dealing. And the critic, in his 
turn, was not to be hampered by rules, but to attempt firs 
to understand the temper of his author ‘and to distinguish 
between what was conventional and what original. He 
detested most of all the make-believe that masquerades % 
reality—‘“‘ the art of the parlour, with its polite appearances 
and polite conversations.”. In practice he ‘was always alive 
to the merit of imaginative and even fanciful writing, and 
appreciated the points at which reality touches poetry. His 
instinct was singularly true—it was far sounder than his 
theory. For him frankness and courage were the majo 
virtues ; and the aprarent bitterness of his tongue did not 
diminish as he got older. But while some of his friends grew 
impatient with him, he retained the friends whom he ‘wanted, 
young as well as old; and he went on reacting to the last 
to the impressions which new-literature can afford—bold and 
cross as an old lion defending its lair, but without losing the 
affection of those for whom he cared. - 


Febru: 
———— 
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JUAN IN CHINA 
ERIC LINKLATER 


author of ‘Juan in America’ 


+ ,.a brilliant writer, wit lightens and 

humour thunders on nearly every page.’ 
The OBSERVER 

It is all extraordinarily clever. Mr. Link- 

later’s wit, the virtuosity of his writing, and 

his very wide knowledge of the world com- 

lled my constant admiration.’ 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 1s. 6d. 


THE FLOWERING ALOE 
SYLVIA STEVENSON 


‘Real people, real problems, real distresses—from 
the handling of these novelists can enlarge the world’s 
supply. . . when one of them does it, as in the 
present instance, and entertains us at the same time 
with the foibles of both the age and of a particular 
group of characters the novel that results is to be 
welcomed with enthusiasm.” NEWS CHRONICLE 


Recommended by the Book Society 7s. 6d. 


THREE BAGS FULL 
ROGER BURLINGAME 


‘He approaches the story and carries it through with 
insight and compassion through the rising of each 
new generation. By this means he preserves a sense 


of the present flowing through his pages. . . . All of 
his characters are flesh and blood.” The New York 
SATURDAY REVIEW 640 pages 8s. 6d. 


THE BLUE BED GLyn JonES 


‘Whatever he may become, Mr. Glyn Jones is a 
natura! poet now, and those who are not afraid of 
swallowing their reading matter a/ive will be thankful 
for this book!" RICHARD HUGHES in the OBSERVER 

Ts. 6d. 


CHILD OF LIGHT 
MRS. J. L. GARVIN 


‘A work of peculiar distinction. The book glows 
with an ardent spiritua! fervour. ... It is the warmth 
of human understanding and the clarity and depth 
of spiritual insight that give her work its singular 
distinction.’ The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 7s. 6d. 


PLAGUE IN BOMBAY 
NORA STEVENSON 


“You see not only the outward, artificial dramas, but 
the inner conflicts of all the curiously assorted people 
on this ship. It is a dramatic, clever little book, 
shrewd, realistic.’ The MORNING POST 7s. 6d. 


CANADA ANDRE SIEGFRIED 


‘If by geography we understand the science which 
studies its history, its future, its economics, and the 
character of its people in relation to its physical 
configuration, this is one of the best geographical 
books written about Canada.’ 

The SUNDAY TIMES 10s. 6d. 


THE MUSE IN CHAINS 
STEPHEN POTTER 


¥ commend to all readers, all writers, and all teachers 
an indignant, an admirably angry book.’ 
STORM JAMESON in the SCHOOLMASTER 7s. 6d. 


THE UNEXPECTED YEARS 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


‘A wise, witty, humane and understanding book.’ 
JAMES AGATE in the DAILY EXPRESS. ‘Mr. Hous- 
man’s autobiography is entirely delightful. It is 
honest, fresh, always interesting.” The MORNING POST 
‘Curiosity will be better than satisfied, it will be 
charmed with his portrait of A. E, Housman.’ 
The TIME® Literary Supplement 

2nd printing 10s. 6d. 


LIFE In A NOBLE HOUSEHOLD 
GLADYS SCOTT THOMSON 


‘It is a pleasure to write about a book which is at 
once so instructive and so readable as this. It isa 
sound and original contribution to knowledge. Where 
did the money come from? How was it spent? Miss 
Thomson answers these questions with an abundance 
of vivid and fascinating detail.” G. M. YOUNG 12s, 6d. 


MAN TRACKS ION L. IDRIESS 


With the Mounted Police in Australian 
Wilds. Introduction by Air Vice-Marshal 
Sir Philip Game 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH MONKS 
AND THE SUPPRESSION 
OF THE MONASTERIES 


GEOFFREY BASKERVILLE 


‘A book full of scholarship, human 
interest, and humour. His grasp of the 
material exceeds probably that of any 
living Englishman.’ _ KEITH FEILING in the 
OBSERVER 


2nd printing 15s. 


All prices are net 
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FROM FOOTPLATE TO CABINET 
My Story. By the Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas. (Hutchinson. 15s.) 
I HAVE seldom read an autobiography which was more a 
revelation of the personality and character of the writer than 
this volume. Mr. Thomas tells his story with modesty, with 
30 attempt at self-glorification, and with a charity towards 
those whom he has fought in his industrial and political 
cncounters which must have cost him much self-restraint. 

He says little of his childhood and early years. He appears 
to have had little schooling. He tells us that when he entered 
the House of Commons, and was thrown in contact with men wko 
had had the advantages of a university education, he keenly 
felt his disadvantages in this respect. 

** I regretted,’ he writes, ‘‘ more than I can say the limited scope 
of my own learning. Often when I heard phrases, especially in 
Latin, my perplexity became a positive torture. . . . Although the 


time came when I rose to high office I have never modified my views 
* on the supreme value of a good education. Critics, cartoonists and 


others have made capital of my shortcomings in this respect. ; 


Although I have accepted this with philosophy the hurt has been 
there all the same.” 

Mr. Thomas has taken too much to heart what he calls his 
“lack of erudition.” 
have attained the position he did if he had been born in other 
circumstances. 

In the first pages of his story he plunges into an account of 
his early Trade Union activities in Newport and Swindon. 
In these days the railway directors were bitterly hostile to 
trade unions, and when a man took a prominent part in their 
activities he risked his livelihood and suffering for his family. 
But young Thomas braved all these risks, and his courage 
and ability won the enthusiastic support of his fellow railway 
men. With what looked like recklessness, he accepted an 
invitation to stand for the Swindon Town Council against a 
high official of the Great Western Railway, who had held the 
seat for 20 years. Thomas won the seat. This bold challenge 
of officialdom by a railway worker earning 24s. a week thrilled 
the railway men throughout the country, and he became 
something of a hero among them. This adventure was rapidly 
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VERY year illness or accident leaves thousands 

of families to face the world alone. In most 
cases they are not well provided for. Few men 
are in a position to put aside money enough to 
maintain their dependants at a satisfactory standard 
of living in the event of death. It is only fair to 
your family and to yourself that you place this 
burden on broader shoulders. 

Consider the © 


‘SAFEGUARD’ PLAN 


which provides a guaranteed income of 
£3, £6 or £9 per week tax free for a 
period of years after Your death and a 
cash sum, if desired, when the income 
commences. When the annual income 
ceases a cash payment of £1,000, £2,000 
or £3,000 is made. If you survive the 
period of your family responsibilities it 
can be arranged for the cash sum to be 
payable to you. 
An cnguiry for full details and for an illustration suited to 


your own circumstances will cost you nothing ; rest assured 
you will incur no obligation by doing so. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


10 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
General Manager: W..A. WORKMAN, F.IA. 
Established 1856. ‘ _, Assets exceed -£36;000,060 











It is more likely that he never would . 
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a 
followed by his appointment as a National Organise; 
Union, his adoption as a Labour candidate, and his re 
Parliament. | it mo iF at 9 
. The public has now forgotten the railway strike of , 
but it will take its place in industrial history as one gf 
‘ few disputes which ended in a substantial gain to the wore 
When Mr. Thomas came into this fight the situation t 
hopeless ; but by wise and determined leadership he prope 
victory out of chaos and forced-from the railway Company 
and the Government the recognition of the trade ypc 
This is the greatest of Mr. Thomas’ industrial triumphs, 
We get a full account of the ‘incidents: which led wp 
. what is still remembered as ‘“‘ Black Friday.” A mines) 
strike was in progress, and under an agreement which hy 
been made a short time before between the miners, the railyy 
men and the transport workers, all three unions “were dour; 
* to come out on strike in support of one of the others. Th 
miners’ leaders took up an impossible attitude, Tefusing 
meet the Government to discuss the possibilities of a settlemey, 
In view of this attitude the railway men and the transpor 
workers withdrew from the alliance, and refused to call oy 
their men. Mr. Thomas was ‘regardéd’ as ‘the villain of thi 
“treachery ”; and he writes : 


Of ty 
Tum 


“If I.were asked which public action of mine brought me mg 
abuse, calumny, and misrepresentation, I would without hesitatig 
answer, ‘The circumstances surrounding what was known, andj 
still known, as “‘ Black Friday.’’’”’ 

There was an amusing sequel to this incident. A few day 
after ‘‘ Black Friday,’”’ Thomas had to sail to America to ful 
an engagement to attend the Conference of the America 
Federation of Labour as fraternal delegate of the British Trak 
Union Congress. When his boat berthed at New York new 
was brought that there was a.vast and excited crowd on th 
landing stage to “‘ welcome’? Mr. Thomas. The crowd carried 
banners and streamers, inscribed with “ Traitor,” “ Judas” 
and the like. The Captain entreated Mr. Thomas not to land, 
However, young J. D. Rockefeller with his car was on the pier 
waiting for a friend. Mr. Thomas was smuggled into this au, 
and escaped the wrath of the howling proletariat in a mult 
millionaire’s car! - a ay 

A very useful account of the General Strike of 1926 is given; 
no one is better qualified to give an authentic account of 
this than Mr. Thomas, because he was in the centre of things 
from the beginning, working day and night to find a settlement 
which would save the trade unions from the full penalty of their 
folly. The account given of the fall of the Second Labour 
Government, and the formation of the ‘‘ National ” Gover- 
ment, is within my knowledge a fair and accurate statement of 
the facts. I am glad he has put on record the story of the 
contemptible way he was treated by the officials of the Railway- 
men’s Union, for which he had done so much, because of his 
action in joining the National Government. Though this wa 
a purely political act, he was dismissed from the Union, and 
deprived of the pension to which he was entitled. It was a 
act of spiteful ingratitude which will stand as a disgrace to the 
railway men. 

Mr. Thomas devotes a long chapter to what he calls “ Some 
Cherished Memories of the Royal House.” He relates some 
very intimate conversations with the late King George, with 
whom Thomas was a great favourite. The King enjoyed 
Thomas’ jokes and stories, and the freedom of his language. 
It is related that when King George was recovering from his 
severe illness in 1929 he laughed so heartily at one of Thomas 
stories that, according to Lord Dawsoa, it greatly helped the 
King’s recovery. : ; 

More than one-fifth of the volume is devoted to shot 
character sketches of prominent personalities in the politica 
and industrial world. Mr. Thomas has evidently been at paits 
to avoid saying anything which might give offence to the subjet, 
and this detracts somewhat from the critical value of the 
sketches. The sketches would certainly have been more interest: 
ing if Mr. Thomas had used the language in which he his 
‘ sometimes given his candid opinion of some of these personal- 

ities. In his sketch of Ernest Bevin, the Trade Union leadet, 
he makes the interesting disclosure that Bevin has long held 
the view that there will be a dictatorship in this country one 
day, and that the head of Transport House will be the Dictatot. 
One is compeHed to pass over without comment many 
“interesting “parts of this fascinating story’;- as*for instanc> hs 
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Five Important Biographies 
SOMETHING OF MYSELF 
The Autobiography of 
RUDYARD 
KIPLING 


Liprary Epition: Cr. 8vo.. 7/6 
Docket Epirion: Cloth 6/-, Leather 7/5 


AUGUSTUS 
CAESAR 


A Personal Study 


By BERNARD M. ALLEN, M.A., LL.D. 
With frontispiece. 8/6 





“Designed for the general reader, and it is hard to imagine the 
thing better done. . . . The book is a scholarly record of a very 
great man.”—D. C. Somervett (News Chrontcle). ‘“ His lucid and 
readable biography... . \n honest and dispassionate handling. * 

—Puneh, 


ROBESPIERRE 


First Modern Dictator 


By RALPH KORNGOLD 
With portrait. 16/- 





Mr. Korngold’s Robespierre, although written in English, first 
appeared in French, and in spite of its somewhat unorthodox 
views was received with high praise by. the French press ot the 
Right as well as of the Left, for its obvious mastery of the 
subject. The .Fditor of La Revue d’Histotre Moderne, Prot. 
J. Godechot, cven hailed it as the final judgment oi histery 
regarding the Jacobin leader. 


TALLEYRAND 


= + oe ae ia ~ ~ da pl > 
By COMTE DE SAINT-AULAIRE 
formerly French Ambassador to Great Britain (1920-1924) 
Translated by George Frederic Lees and Frederick J. Stephens. 
13/- 
This book is primarily a sketch of a remarkable personality, and is 
intended for the student of affairs and those interested in the inter- 
play and history of practical politics. The volume is packed with 
thought and analogy, and the treatment is masterly. 








EDGAR ALLAN 
POE 


By EDWARD SHANKS 
6/- 


“In installing Edgar Allan Poe among the ‘ English Men of 
Letters,’ Mr. Edward Shanks has done great service to beth. He 
has cut biographical squalor downto a serviceable minimum and 
spread-himself on poems, short stories, criticismi and posthumous 
influence.”—Punch, 
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frank views on Sport, of which he confesses to being a warm 
supporter. He writes: ’ 

“To some people sport may seem to be outside the domain of 
politics, but I cling to my own opinion about t! t. I came from 
the people ; I belong to the people; and I think I know what lies 
close to the heart of the British public—sport.” 

_I have been closely associated with Mr. Thomas in political 
activities for thirty years, and I have always had a great respect 
for his political judgement. One of Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet 
colleagues said of him that he had “‘ the man in the street ” 
instinct. This may be said of Mr. Thomas. He knows the 
working man through and through ; but he has never pandered 
to him when he believed him to be in the wrong. His life story 
is that of a man of courage who has never hesitated to take an 
unpopular line ;_ and events have usually proved him to have 
been in the right ! SNOWDEN. 


THE ART OF THE FEW 


Art and Society. By Herbert Read. 10s. 6d.) 


No full or historical understanding of the arts is possible 
without some comprehension of the relation which exists 
between the arts and the forms of society which produced 
them. Mr. Read is therefore in his new book tackling one 
of the fundamental questions connected with aesthetics, 
and on a theme of such importance his views must be judged 
only on the very highest standards. This is my reason for 
setting forth my doubts about a book which unquestionably 
contributes a great deal of extremely useful knowledge to the 
discussion of the nature of the arts. 

In the first part of the book Mr. Read deals with different 
forms of primitive art, and amply shows that this is a theme 
which can be treated on a purely scientific basis, and not 
made merely the excuse for an aesthetic excursion. My 
quarrel with Mr. Read only concerns the second part of the 
book, which deals roughly with art since the Renaissance. 
Mr. Read gives a very clear analysis of the artist as an individual, 
who is a member of an intellectual élite, and is in permanent 


(Heinemann. 








Fathers and mothers ! 


Only four shillings is needed to make 
your son, next weck, the most popular 
boy in his school. Send him, for his very 
own, Let's Learn to Fly ! the new book that 
tells him all he wants to know about civil 
aviation. Christopher Sprigg, the author, 
himself a pilot, describes in exact detail the 
flying man’s training and experiences right 
With 
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many photos and diagrams, and no “ writ- 


up to taking his various licences. 


ing down.” (Ages 12 to 102.) 

We: predict a marked increase in filial 
devotion all over the country shortly. But 
Let's 
Learn to Fly! costs 3/6—postage 6d., and 


parents, as always, must act first. 


the bookseller-will do up the parcel. 


NELSON 


35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.4 





_ of the smaller mediaeval churches popular ? 


a 
psychological opposition to society at large. The 
wishes to express himself, his feelings and his though 
whereas society in general wants naturalism and a g “4 
The artist, as a man who wants to express himself, wil] agent 
more directly on the sub-conscious than other People ; hy 
cannot be in any way dominated by his super-ego, or he wif 
automatically cease to be an artist. es 

This is a perfectly coherent description of the artist ; bit 
it seems to be based on a knowledge of only one kind of artig, 
The point seems to come out in a passage in which Mr, 
after giving his analysis of the artist, adds: ‘‘ We thus have 
set_up a tension or opposition between the’ artist and go¢j 
which is capable of explaining all the alternations of the his 
of ‘art since the Middle Ages.” With certain qualification 
this is a perfectly true statement; but the question” stil 
remains: Does this hypothesis explain what took place g 
other times, in particular during the Middle Ages? And iy 
my opinion it does not do so. There seems to me to be very. 
little evidence for thinking that the architects of the Gothic 
cathedrals felt this tension between themselves and Society, 
or that they were conscious of their mission to express they, 
personalities. On the contrary, they seem to have been fy 
more like public servants, performing a practical functiog 
for the community at large. The same seems to have beg 
true of the painters and sculptors. It was not till the Renai 
sance was far advanced that the legend of the artist as a 
inspired and eccentric individual sprang up. 

In the same way it seems possible that Freud’s theory of 
the actist is based on the examples of the same types of artis 
only. I cannot see that Mr. Read makes out a case for his 
view that art ceases to be art when it comes under the domin 
nation of the super-ego. It could be suggested on the othe 
side that art only becomes socially relevant when it is 9 
dominated, and that though in many ways it springs from 
the sub-conscious, it cannot be usefully apprehensible unleg 
it goes through some sort of rationalising process. 

Mr. Read’s attitude to the artist goes with his view thit 
the best art is always the art of an élite. His way of expressing 
this is to say that ‘‘ The typical art of a period is the art of 
the élite,’ and, e!s:where, that popular art ‘“‘ has never been 
of any great cultural or aesthetic significance.” It is never 
quite clear on what standards Mr. Read is making this kind 
of judgement, no:, for that matter, exactly what is meant by 
popular art. Is Bruegel a popular artist ? Are the sculptures 
And, if so, are 
these of no great cultural or aesthetic significance ? 

The most important application of this aristocratic approach 
to art is to the situation at the present time. Mr. Read is 
of the opinion that the only art really progressive at the 
present time is Superrealism. This is certainly consistent 
with his general view of the function of the arts, but is it not 
possible to apply to Superrealism the following passage from 
a section of Mr. Read’s book headed, ‘‘ The Art of the Elite”: 

“* The more ciosed and exclusive the group within which this pro- 
cess is taking place, the more refined and esoteric the product becomes 
until its decadent character can no longer be disguised. By that 
time the group itself is probably ready to disintegrate, and the att 
and its social foundations perish together, to be replaced by a new 
élite springing from the general mass of the people, and bringing 
with it a crude but virile art—an art which will in its turn submit 
to the process of refinement ” ? ot 
This seems to be an almost complete account of what is 
happening today in the arts, if we substitute some larger unit 
for ‘‘the new élite.’ What is curious is that Mr. Read refuses 
to recognise the new crude, virile art in the Socialist Realism 
which he so much dislikes. 

In this new art the tension which Mr. Read believes to be 
essential to the relations of the artist with the public vanishes, 
and the artist becomes again the direct representative of the 


"aspirations of a large section-of-society, as he was in the Middle, 


Ages, and as certain artists have been in more recent timés, 
such, for instance, as the great figures of the fifteenth aid 
sixteenth centuries in Florence and Rome, or later still méa 
like Hogarth, Daumier or Dalou. It would be possible 1 
give many more examples of artists who have not felt this 
tension, and even to argue that its existence happened mainly 
at moments when bourgeois society was in a crisis, so that fat 
from being a good and healthy symptom, it was rather one, 
of social decadence. a 
ANTHONY BLUNT._; 
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HUTCHINSON 


A SELECTION of IMPORTANT BOOKS 
FRANK 


NNERTON 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


The long-awaited autobiography of one of the most famous figures in contemporary 
literature, it contains, as may be expected, a hundred vivid portrait sketches, drawn 
in words by one whose chief interest is in human beings and in their personalities. 


With 9 illustrations in collotype. 10/6 

















Read also 
“THE GEORGIAN LITERARY SCENE” 
now in its [st cheap edition at 5/- Demy 8vo 548 pages 


The WHALERS 


by Dr. FELIX MAYNARD 
Edited by ALEXANDRE DUMAS 


“A most entertaining book.”’—Alorning Post. 
“Tts contents are no less interesting than its origin—Dr. Maynard was a man of 
observation—his accounts of the hunting and capture of whales are excellent.”— 


Daily Telegraph. 8 


FELIX WEINGARTNER 


BUFFETS and REWARDS 


The reminiscences of one of the greatest composers of our time. He paints vivid 
pictures of the outstanding figures in music. He knew Wagner and Liszt intimately 
and was a friend of Brahms. With 17 illustrations. 18/- 


HERMAN FINCK’s 


MY MELODIOUS MEMORIES 


“Entertaining reminiscences full of good stories. Not the least charm of ‘ My 
Melodious Memories’ is the wit of the author which sparkles through the pages.” 
—Daily Mail. (2nd impression). With 47 illustrations 18/- 


The Rt. Hon. 


J. H. THOMAS 


MY STORY 


One of the most intimate autobiographies ever written by a jolitician. Tells the 
secrets of the industrial crises of the Jast 40 years; of unique Royal reminiscences 
and the tragic drama of “ Black Friday.” With 24 illustrations 15/- 


HUTCHINSON 
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THE “REHEARSAL ~ 


The Paris Commune of 1871. By Frank Jellinek. 


8s. 6d. 


Mr. JELLINEK’s book is the ‘most satisfactory account of the 
Commune in English. Though he interprets the Commune 
according to the “ party line ” laid down by Marx and Lenin, 
he cannot be accused of prejudice. Asa work of research, 
his almost minute-by-minute account of the Commune’s 
activities is admirable; but such wealth of detail is sometimes 
overwhelming. His book would perhaps have been improved 
if a survey of the economic and social conditions in Paris 
had taken the place of some part of the unnecessarily complete 
narrative of military events. Yet the richness of detail allows 
him to include amusing and. significant sidelights oa con- 
temporary society ; and it allows him to present the Commune 
in its full confusion, in part the result of the spontaneity with 
which political organs were created and multiplied, in part 
of mere haste, inefficiency, and improvisation. This power 
of improvisation, together with’ the abdication of “ official ” 
Government bodies led Marx and Lenin to-conclude that 
revolutions must not merely take over, they must destroy, exist- 
ing forms of government. The people will create their own 
forums; thus, as Mr. Jellinek says, it is historically appro- 
priate that today the Paris workers celebrate Whit Sunday 
at the Mur des Fedérés with the cry, Les Soviets partout ! 
The Commune, however, was not a revolution. Its 
clearest political aim was a form of Federalism for France ; 
its defence of the communal rights of Paris was largely locai 
patriotism. _ It.is significant that, as the danger from Versailles 
became imminent, the Commune-was dominated by*a neg- 
Jacobinism, largely a revival of historical memories and with 
no content but the eternal Jacobin cry of La Patric en danger. 
Where that cry sounds, there is no revolution. Indeed, the 
Commune distinguished itself by a:respect for property rights 
and the funds of the Bank of France, by a desire to observe 
legality, by the impeccable financial methods of Jourde, yet 
it was driven to revolutionary methods by the conditions in 
which it was born and lived, by the siege of Paris, the famine, 
its isolation from the provinces, the flight of the Government, 
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the election of a reactionary Assembly, the determi. 
of Thiers to bleed the democracy of Paris in the in 
his conservative republic. 

~Thiers succeeded. Historians have dismissed the C 
as if it were merely yet another of those mob-outbreaky 
common in the history. of human misery. Thiers did | 
make that mistake; it might be. said that the Unexperi 
stability of his Republic was due to the effective SUPPression fy 
a-generation of any danger from the ‘Parisian Working ¢hig. 
while that was so, the danger from the Right could be ayers 
In Paris, between 20,000 and 30,000 men, women and child 
were killed in 10 days; some 30,000 men died in Prison, ¢ 
the transports, in New Caledonia, or in exile, or spent 
years of imprisonment. & 
that followed the entry of Thiers’ troops into Paris, thoy: 
substantially -accurate and not exaggerated, cannot be tex 
without disgust; the horror of the suppression is only equalle 
by the delight it'inspired in the middie class. Mr. Jellinek quoty 
from the diary of M. Audéoud. ‘‘ What hovels, what sewen, 


what gaols could 


How the honest,man’s sheart delights to see them lying 
riddled with bullets, befouled and rotting! The stink of thei 
corpses is an odour of peace, and if the all-too-sensitive nostt 
revolts, the soul rejoices ! . . . What joy to see them lying thet, 
their flesh in rags ! 
Bossuet’s, we, too, have become cruel and pitiless, and 
should find it a pleasure t> bathe and wash our hands in they 
blood.” These words, degraded though they are, need ag 
surprise anyone, for the ecstasy of blood in which Thien 
avenged the Commune released all that corruption and cruély 
stoted up by the middle class in its rise to power; the horny 
of the Commune’s suppression would not have surprise 
Fiaubert or Baudelaire. i 
eee not criminals, but bookbinders, clerks, 
artists, and, above all, cobblers. The commune’s commissig 
of fine arts included Courbet, Manet, Corot, Daumier and 
Such men were, at the end of the Empire, politically 
inexperienced, poor in practice though rich in theory. Fo 
revolutionaries lack of practice has at least one fatal result : they 
cannot distinguish the questions which must be decided 
immediately from those which must. be left until after the 


Millet. 


seizure of power. 


Madrid, debated theory and principle with the enemy at th 
Jacobins argued with Internationalists while both lef 
Fortissy unprepared, as Anarchists, Communists and Socialists 
quarrelled while no trenches were being dug outside Malaga 
From the first the political immaturity and disunion of the 
Commune prevented it from attacking while attack was still 
possible, and failure to attack was fatal; even if final success! 


gates. 


was not possible. 


In the sense that it describes errors which should never again 
be repeated, Mr. Jellinek’s book might well be called a revolu 
tionary’s handbook ; the errors are-as valuable as the successes 


of the Commune. 


are interested in an event which in many ways must be con 
sidered the climax of one of the most fascinating periods in 


history. 


Arctic Journeys. 


Lord Tweedsmuir, 


For the general reader, Arctic Journeys is one of the most 
enjoyable books by an explorer that has appeared in recemt 
years, for the author manages to make it jolly without being 
offensive, to be gay without being facetious, and to give 
a vivid picture of life through four months of continuous 
darkness, of sledge journeys totalling over three thousand 
miles by land and sea and travelling far and wide on th 


Greenland coast. 


by Mr. Shackleton and his party has the excuse of scientific 
purpose ; but, as the author frankly admits, the personnel 
are attracted to such activity more by the alternative offered 
by comparative hardship to humdrum life elsewhere. 
is indeed a spiritual satisfaction in discomfort, even though; 
once no alternative is at hand, the discomfort loses significanct. 
In Mr. Shackleton’s' éyes life in Greenland was as pleasait 
a3.could be expected, and he has described it in a readable 
matter-of-fact way without adjectival excess. ‘ 

The Expedition was divided into three phases; the autum 
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Thus the men of Paris, like the men of 





But his book should also be read by all who 
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By Edward Shackleton. With a Preface by 
(Hodder and ‘Stoughton. 21s.) : 









An expedition of the character undertaken 
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‘A triumph such as few novelists 
can reach.” EVENING STANDARD 
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Harley 
Granville-Barker. 


Prefaces to 
Shakespeare 


THIRD SERIES 


HAMLET 


“After reading his book, I re-read Hamlet. My sense of 
its dramatic qualities had been, I found, enormously 
intensified and subtilised..—DrEsMonp MacCartHy in th« 
Sunday Times. 


“By far the best book- of a notable series... . Bearimg 
all the old hall-marks, the book is a welcome magnification 
|of the adroit methods of approach practised by Mr. 
| Granville-Barker in those earlier Prefaces which have 
proved so serviceable alike to the student, the player and 
| the producer.”—W. J. Lawrence in Zhe Spectator. 


10s. od. nel. 


Demy 8vo. 


| 342 pp. 
| 





SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Lip. 





_ 44 Museum Street, Loxpox, W.C.1 
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I SAW 


SPAIN 


On the eve of one of the most barbarous 
conilicts in the history of civil war, Bernard 
Newman rode through Spain: His story is 
one of courage, colour and laughter, for even 
the shadow of the grim cataclysm. which 
everyone knew must come failed to disperse 
the smiles of Sunny Spain. It is a profoundly 
interesting, entertaining travel -book. 


BERNARD NEWMAN 


Illustrated in Colour, Line and Half-tone 
10/6 net 


MEDITERRANEAN 
MAGIC : 


by ELEANOR ELSNER 





Jilustrated 8/6 net 


All the breathless magic of the Inland Sea is ex- 


quisitely captured in this bock which possesses all 


the charm and vividness that we associate with 


Mrs. Elsner. 


To be Published on March Sth 


THIRTY DAYS OF 
INDIA 


by COMMANDER KING-HALL 


5/- net 





A deeply interesting account of Commander Stephen 
King-Hall’s brief tour of India. It is a brilliant 
piece of writing upon a necessarily involved subject 
and is vet another tribute to Commander King- 
Hall’s re for simplifying the most 


abstruse subjects. 


SEVEN STAGES 
OF CHILDHOOD 


by ELIZABETH SLOAN-CHESSER, 


remarkable gift 


7/6 nei 


This boek, which deals comprehensively with the 
health and psycholegy oi the child up to 15 years, 
is of profound interest and will form an invaluabl: 
enide to ali those concerned with the upbringmy 


of children. 
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and winter spent on the Greenland coast swept by blizzard 
and snow storm, when little could be done beyond certain 
preparations for the exploratory journeys planned for the 
spring; the journeys themselves; and a period of compara- 
tive calm when the temperature might be relied upon to 
remain above freezing point. It was proposed to form a 
base camp as close as possible to the Polar Sea so that Grant 
Land might be accessible. This proved impossible owing to 
exceptionally heavy ice conditions in Smith Sound between 
Greenland and the West, and a base was established at Etah on 
the Greenland coast nearly two hundred and fifty miles south of 
the intended locality. Here, before the freeze-up in October, 
a hut was constructed by the amateur carpenters assisted by 
an experienced member of the Canadian North West Mounted 
Police. Boat trips were made northwards to establish food 
depots on the spring routes. Meanwhile, as soon as the ice 
formed fiords the members began learning the art of dog-driving 
upon which ultimate success depended. Only one member 
of the party had previous Arctic experience, and great credit 
is deserved by all for the success with which this difficulty 
was overcome. The winter darkness made travel impossible 
except by the light of full moon, though attempts were made 
to make a journey southward on the ice-cap. But when 
spring came three journeys were made, with the experi- 
enced assistance of Eskimos attached to each sledge party. 
The first party penetrated to the little-known coast of 
Ellesmere Land and another worked up the East coast to 
Scorsby Bay, which was found to be of quite different shape 
from that given on the maps. After prolonged struggles 
with dog teams and overladen sledges and four feet of soft 
snow where even snowshoes proved useless, the crossing 
of the Grinnell Land ice-cap had to be given up. The third 
party struck North across 250 miles to sea-ice of Grant Land, 
and after an arduous journey on starvation diet managed to 
view both the Polar Sea and an unknown range of mountains 
over ten thousand feet high. Lack of food, and the fact that 
the Eskimos with them still had their summer hunting to do, 
compelled all the parties to return to their base. 

From their base the Expedition dispersed once more, some 
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uncertain motor-boat, others by sledge over the ; 
Eventually the Expedition was collected by the Danish Goat 
ment relief steamer. Adventure was not yet over, howey 
for the ship’s propeller had been so damaged by ice that it . 
necessary to complete the last 700 miles under sail, ae 
journey virtually ended by “rounding a mark like a race 
yacht, missing the reef by a few feet” and dropping anchor, 
Barra in the Outer Hebrides. . 

So bald a survey does little justice to the gaiety of the account, 
There were narrow escapes, of course, but so far as huma 
foresight and intelligent planning could avoid dangers this 
was done, and equipment had been carefully thought oy 
to meet most emergencies. It is most satisfactory to knoy 
that English manufacturers are prepared to assist expeditiog; 
of this kind, and it is to be hoped that the results wif bs 
sufficiently satisfying from their point of view for such Suppor 
to continue. Altogether this is an enjoyable account of a Not-tog. 
serious expedition, and the reader will finish it with the 
that Mr. Shackleton will prove as confirmed an explorer as his 


distinguished father. Bosworth Gotpsuy, 























ROGUES AND HEROES 


Adventurers in the Eighteenth Century. By Peter Wildin 

(The Cresset Press. 12s. 6d.) e 
It would be interesting to examine the psychological anj 
literary bases of our present liking for the eighteenth century, 
Possibly there are commercial bases also. But whatever 
the reasons may be, this bewigged and voluminous age cop. 
tinues to be enormously attractive to publishers, talkie-makers, 
readers, playwrights, and a credulous public. The famoy; 
figures of the period have been exhibited in a great variety 
of posture, both realistically and in the fancy dress of our 
contemporary fashions. We are, perhaps, getting a litte 
tired of them—of some of them, at any rate. 

Mr. Peter Wilding deserves credit for turning out a less 
familiar series. He has written, in this book, pleasant and 
illuminating studies of John Law, de Bonneval, James Keith, 
de Neuhoff, Casanova, and Giuseppe Balsamo (Cagliostro), 
but we may be forgivably surprised by some of Mr. Wilding’s 
remarks in his long dialectic prologue. Of the men and 
women of the eighteenth century he says: ‘‘ Emotion itself 
became a pose that never clouded the serenity of their thoughts.” 
Even if it is possible to conceive the reality of this odd psycho- 
logical performance (apart from extremes of schizophrenia), 
there seems little reason for the conclusion, on the following 
page: ‘‘ The eighteenth century, then, taken as a whole... 
was an admirable age.” We may also be ‘permitted to ask 
whether Fragonard was only an “ executor of delicate trifles”; 
whether Gainsborough, ‘‘ with the possible exception of 
Reynolds,’ was the greatest painter of the period in England; 
whether Handel was an Englishman; and whether Voltaire 
can be fairly described as ‘“‘ misanthropic.’ Periods, char- 
acters and accomplishments are not so easily summarised by 
categorical expression. The eighteenth century is not a 
block of time with regulated characteristics, and its com- 
plicated patterns are continually changing, like those of iridesc- 
ence in running water. 

Mr. Wilding tells the stories of his adventurers in a brisk 
and entertaining style, with an eye for the telling touch; 
though it is a pity that he has to whisper, like a gossiping 
journalist, of ‘‘a certain society lady ” and ‘‘a certain royal 
princess.” Why not be explicit? There is no danger of 
libel. His account of the fantastic financier, the gambler, 
John Law, is excellent. John Law was honoured by the 
satire of Montesquieu in the Lettres Persanes. Mr. Wilding 
is equally pleasant and well-informed when he reveals the 
extraordinary career of Alexandre de Bonneval, who became 
a Turkish Pasha with three horse-tails, directed Ottoman 
wars and Ottoman policy, and always had “‘a store of wines 
and liqueurs in a little room filled with small coffers and 
hidden behind a grille.” But perhaps the most interesting 
of the portraits is that of the Jacobite Field-Marshal, James 
Keith. This upright and soldierly Scotsman, after some 
unprofitable adventures in France and Spain, attached himself 
to the Court at St. Petersburg. He was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant-General by the Empress after the storming 
of Ochakov, and later he was Governor of the Ukraine. 
“During the time that he now spent at Kiev,” we are told, 
“he did more in one year to improve the condition of th 
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The Social Thought of 


the Ancient Civilizations 
By JOYCE O. HERTZLER 


Professor of Sociology, University of Nebraska 
409 pages, 9” x 6”, 24/- net 

This book presents the social thought of the pre-Greek 
civilizations—Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, the Hittites, 
Persia, India, China, and the Hebrews. It cxamines the 
social thought as reflected in the admonitions, precepts 
and proverbs, the textbooks, the administrative reports 
and other political documents, the funerary writings, the 
legal codes, the prophecies, the letters and commercial 
documents, and the social-ethical and ethical-religious 
literature. 


“Will remain a book of clear and solid value.”—Spectator. 


Co-operation and 
Competition Among 


Primitive Peoples 
Edited by MARGARET MEAD 


Assistant Curator of Ethnology, American Muscum ef Natural 
istory 
522 pages, 9” x 6”, 24/- net 
This interesting study of a variety of social forms, drawn 


from primitive materials, is unique in. that it constantly 
maintains the point of view of ways and means of living 
and functioning in each culture and considers what pro- 
blems the culture presents to the individual within it. 


The book describes the extreme differences among the 
various tribes not only in relation to means of production 
and systems of distribution in the economic realm, but 
also in relaiion to the methods of obtaining wives, the 
settlement of conflicts, and the processes of government. 
The life of each people is described separately, and a 


concluding chapter points out their divergences and 
significance. 
McGraw - Hill Publishing Co., Ltd., 


Aldwych House London, W.C. 2. 











For the Average Household 


The Hay System 
Menu Book 


By DORIS M. L. GRANT. Foreword by 
WILLIAM HOWARD HAY, M.D. §/- net 


An entirely new book containing over 400 lunch 
and dinner menus, with 200 accompanying 
recipes, classified according as they are protein, 
starch or alkaline; also 7-day menus for 
sedentary and active people, for children of 
school age, etc. Suggestions are also given for 
breakfasts, light lunches, informal dinner-parties, 
and suppers, and there are hints on salad 
dressings, sandwich fillings, the cooking of 
vegetables, etc. Mrs. Grant is a well-known 
London cookery expert, and a large number of 
the recipes are her own inventions and cannot be 
found in any other cookery book. These recipes 
for really delicious and original dishes will 
commend the book to all housewives, whether 
the Hay System is being followed or not. 


Ask any bookseller to show you a copy. 
4-page prospectus with specimen recipes free frorit 
HARRAP (Dept. SP), 

182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 
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“With the Bible in his hand”’ 


“Moody, with the Bible in his hand, 
taught us that we owe all to God and are 
entirely dependent upon Him.” 


THe BisHop oF Norwicu. 


“Tf one thing is needful more than 
another today it is the recapture of that 
faith in the power of the Word to re-create 
man in God’s image.” 

Sir THoMAsS INSKIP. 


These two statements made at the Moody 


| Centenary Meeting in the Royal Albert Hall, 


_ Suggest that we cannot honour the great evan- 


gelist’s memory more worthily than by doing all 


we can to give the Bible its rightful place in our — 


national life and make it available for all 


mankind. 


The Bible Society’s aim and purpose is that 
every man shall have the Bible in his hand. 
Gifts will be gratefully received by the 
Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, | 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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THE LONDON 


MERCURY 


AND BOOKMAN 


Edited by R. A. Scott-James. One Shilling Monthly. 
Contents MARCH include: 


Original Drawings by 


BERNARD. SHAW 


and his letters to John Farleigh 


Fourteen pages of letters and sketches by 
Bernard Shaw, sent to John Farleigh when he 
was illustrating ** The Adventures of the Black 
Girl in Her Search for God.” 
SPANISH PROFILE by George L. Steer 
BUTLER IN NEW ZEALAND 
by Donald Cowie 

A SOUL’S DILEMMA 

by Henry W. Nevinson 


Many other contributors 
and all regular features. 


Is. 100 PAGES—EVERY WHERE Is. 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C. I. 


Postal Subscription 15s. per annum, to any address, 
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province than most governors had tried to do in ten.” Keith 
was made a Field-Marshal by Frederick the Great, he assisted 
in the Bohemian and Silesian campaigns and was killed in 
the action of Hochkirch. Mr. Wilding very justly observes : 
“*More than one adventurer in the history of the world 
has served many Sovereigns of different nationality... 
but few have received such testimonials as Keith.” 

The story of that pretentious bore, Casanova, is extremely 
well constructed by Mr. Wilding ; the story of a liar, a braggart, 
a crook and a thief. At Berlin, Frederick the Great saw 
through him at a glance: it is not quite obvious that Mr. 
Wilding has equal perspicacity. Mr. Wilding’s portraits 
of Theodore de Neuhoff, the King of Corsica, and of Cag- 
liostro, the King of Quacks, are freshly coloured and interesting. 
On the whole, this is a thoroughly readable and attractive 
book, containing a great deal of artfully condensed information. 

C. E. VULLIAMY. 


A BISHOP MALGRE LUI 


Arthur Burroughs. By H.G. Mulliner. (Nisbet. 58.) 


WHETHER Burroughs, who succeeded Dr. T:-B. Strong, next 
but one after Boyd-Carpenier, should ever have ‘accepted the 
See of Ripon is a matter on which his biographer leaves the 
door half-open for doubt. It was not that he was a failure 
as a Bishop; he certainly was not. But it was as a prophet 
that he had made his way in the Church, and the cares of 
a diocese call for other gifts than those of prophecy. Burroughs 
himself wanted nothing less. The words at the head of this 
article were his own. He accepted Ripon when Mr. Baldwin 
offered it in 1924 and the Archbishop of Canterbury advised 
acceptance, mainly because he felt the harder course was 
more likely to be right than the easier. So, after being one 
of the most brilliant scholars on record at Harrow and Balliol, 
and filling the offices of Fellow and Tutor of Hertford, Canon 
of Peterborough and Dean of Bristol, Arthur Burroughs 
found himself at 43 England’s youngest bishop, with a Chapter 
whose average age was 66—a gap of years which remained 
undiminished to the end, for every member of the Chapter 
was still in office when Burroughs died. 





MAKING 
‘WRITING PAY 


| For seventeen years the Premier School of- Journalism has been 
proving that success in Story and Article Writing may be won 
by ordinary men and women who learn how to produce the right 
material in the right way and send it to the right market. 


The School gives sound professional training by correspondence. 
Students are under the personal guidance of Mr. Gordon Meggy, 
who has had forty years’ experience in the profession and who 
has himself sold over 15,000 contributions. Belcs; are statements 
from some of his pupils. 


A LONDON MAN writes: ‘When I took a course 
with the Premier School | did not realise that the instruc- 
tion would supply me with a material income for the rest 
of my life. Even whilst holding down a full-time job, | 
have often made as much as £40 a month by free-lancing 
in my leisure hours.” 


A WOMAN writes: “* When | came to you for instruc- 
tion, | knew nothing about the profession; but in the 
four years which have passed since then I have written 
fourteen novels, some fifteen sevials, and a handful of 
long completes and short stories. These have brought me 
in some £2,000, and I have as much work now as | can 
possibly do.” 


A DOCTOR writes: ‘Since I started the Premier 
Course, less than a year ago, the fee has, up to the 
present, brought me a return of about £160. Seeing that 
1 had no knowledge of the technicalities of journalism 
before I placed myself in the hands of the School, and 
that I am a very busy man with a strictly limited amount 
of spare time, | consider the result amazing.” 


SAMPLE LESSON, SUBJECT CHART, and details of 
separate courses BY CORRESPONDENCE in Story 
Writing, Article Writing, Verse Writing, and Writing for 
Children, can be obtained on application to the Recorder, 


PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Premier House, Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 1. 



























-year, the lines of practically every craft of contemporary interest; 
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It was a hard position, and the harder for Burpy, 
definite evangelical leanings, which made it difficult for hin 
to handle with full sympathy inevitable differences Wit 
Anglo-Catholic clergy. He had, for example, to disc 
with some of them the question of reservation as govern 
by the 1928 Prayer Book. ‘‘ The main quesiion in deb, 
was whether this reservation must be in the two king 
separately, or whether it was permissible to reserve the py 
previously soaked in the wine—reservation by intinction, 
Burroughs contemplated the debate with much of the inn 
lectual detachment with which a civil servant would regard ; 
religious dispute among a primitive African tribe. , | , +, 
all seems so far from the real problem,’ he said afterwarg: 
Not to him alone. 

There was much clse in the inevitable episcopal round y 
force from Burroughs the reflection “‘It is so hard to te, 
Christian and a Bishop.” He would not have been a bet; 
Christian if he had not been a Bishop, but he might hy 
been a more effective Christiail prophet, and England tody 
needs prophets more’ than priests. It was no ordinary yoig, 
as the Archbishop of York observes in his short preface jj 
this volume, that caught the attention of the people ¢ 
England when Arthur Burroughs, then at Hertford, sound 
in letters to The Times in 1915 that call to national repentang 
subsequently published under the title, The Eternal Gol 
It is by what he achieved as a prophet rather than as a Bish 
that he will be remembered, particularly by the public sch 
boys over whom this unathletic, rather shy, parson had y 
strange an influence. 

This biography shows its subject as a lonely spirit, in spit 
of a wealth of friendships. ‘There was apparently no woma, 
apart from his mother and his sister, in Burroughs’ life; hi 
career might in some respects have been different if ther 
had been. It was a short life—he died at 51—and a full one, 
Great gifts found an early reward—a reward which, s0 fx 
as it meant position and honour, was quite unsought. Bu 
there is as much to learn from Burroughs’ failures as from 
his successes, and his biographer, even more concerned tht 
his judgements should be just than that they should k 
charitable, has done his work ideally well. He has drawn the 
picture of an attractive, eager, impatient and very huma 
figure, better worth studying than many greater preacher 
or greater bishops who were less of ordinary men. Whe 
attending the Lambeth Conference of 1930 Burroughs wa 
asked by someone how the conference was going. “We 
have just come,” he said, ‘‘from having our photographs 
taken. The camera-man said, ‘ Now, my Lords, be perfectly 
still, please: the slightest movement will destroy the whol 
thing.’ That is exactly the situation of the Lambeth Con 
ference.” Nothing could better indicate Burroughs’ qualities 
or what he sometimes felt about his Church and its institu 


tions, FRANCIS GOWER. 


MARINER’S PLEASURE 


Sail and Power. By Uffa Fox. (Peter Davies. 35s.) 
Wind and Tide in Yacht Racing. By H. A. Calahan and 
J.B. Trevor. (Harrap. 21s.) 

THESE are probably the two most valuable books (for the 
yachtsman with the taint of enquiry in his mind) which have 
been published during the last twelve months. “‘ Uffa’s Annual” 
no longer needs any introduction to the reader : he will only 
want to know how it compares with its own preceding volumes 
(for there is no other publication by any other author with 
which to compare it). From the technical point of view its 
beyond price. There is no other book in which the profes- 
sional or amateur designer can find, grouped together year by 


and at the same time find those designs criticised by one wh0 
is himself among the: most brilliant designers of our time. It 
this respect, this volume even improves on the former two. 
But I am not sure that the reader whose interest is less technica 
will find quite so much of interest in it as formerly. Some 
the old slapdash charm has gone. However, there is * 
astonishing achievement. chronicled here by which at least he 
will be enthralled : Uffa’s crossing of the English Channel 0 
Brittany in a sailing canoe. 

Now the sailing canoe is one of the most interesting modem 
developments in sail. For its size, it is far the fastest wind- 
propelled craft afloat. It is the fastest because, instead 0 
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ic, Fie, Nursie ! 





‘Now it’s time for you to wake up and smoke your Greys.’ 


How we wish we could be in the fashion and recommend Greys cigarettes 
as a remedy for some complaint or other! But, unfortunately, we can’t 


think of a single thing they'll eure. They’re merely very good cigarettes. 


THE Gre CIGARETTES 
Ten for sixpence 


Footnote. — Twenty ordinary cigarettes a day, says a doctor, can 
do a smoker no harm. The trouble is that, judging by what one reads, 
there is hardly such a thing as an ordinary cigarette . . . except Greys. 


ISSUED BY THE UNITED KINGDOM TOBACCO CO. LTD.. ASSOCIATE OF GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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sailing through the water, it planes over the top like a speed- 
boat. In type it is not dissimilar from the racing-eight of the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat-race. Its balance is so precarious 
that it is only the continual shifting of the helmsman’s weight 
which keeps it from capsizing when under-way: and that 
helmsman, moreover, is not inside the hull at all, but sitting 
right out over the side to windward on a sliding seat! (He 
does that so as to be able to oppose to the heeling force of the 
wind the utmost leverage of his weight.) That anyone should 
successfully sail such a craft across the wider end of the English 
Channel, and then cruise with her along the Brittany coast, will 
give the veriest landsman an idea of the almost incredible ability 
of that helmsman in handling light craft. 

Wind and Tide in Yacht Racing is another book sui generis. 
Though primarily intended for the racing man, it is equally 
valuable to the cruiser: for though the cruiser has no visible 
opponent, every passage to windward is (or should be) an 
attempt to beat bogey. The authors have opened up a line of 
research which, curiously enough, seems never to have been 
attempted before. They set out, by lucid geometrical argu- 
ments, the effect on progress to windward of a shift in the wind : 
and then they show not only how to lay the course which will 
draw most advantage from a shift in the wind which has been 
correctly forecast, but also how to lay a course which will reap 
the advantage of any shift in the wind, whether forecast or not ! 
Now, seeing how constantly the wind shifts in British waters, 
the importance of this is obvious. No seaman with any pride 
in his art can afford to neglect this part of the book. 

The section on tidal streams, however, is not so completely 
satisfactory. The arguments here are not so lucid, nor the 
conclusions quite so valuable, as in the first section. I think 
there is a fundamental reason for this. The authors have handi- 
capped themselves, in my opinion, by choosing the wrong 
“frame ”’ for their current-geometry. I believe that it should 
be axiomatic, in all sailing problems, to regard the water always 
as stationary: and let it be the land (if necessary) which is 
regarded as in motion. To substantiate this opinion, and show 
how it works out in practice, would require a lengthy argument ; 
and this is not the place for it: but I believe that any thoughtful 
reader will find himself driven to the same conclusion on his 
own account. 

However, this one criticism should do nothing to detract 
from our gratitude to these authors for a book which all subse- 
quent work of the kind (even if it proceeds on different lines) 
is bound to regard as its parent. RicHarp HUuGHES. 


DETECTION AND SHOCK 


There’s Trouble Brewing. By Nicholas Blake. (The Crime 
Club. 7s. 6d.) 
7s. 6d.) 


Tenant for Death. By Cyril Hare. 
The Door Between. By Ellery Queen. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
By E. C. R. Lorac. (The Crime Club. 


Bats in the Belfry. 
Death at the Club. By Miles Burton. (The Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 


(Faber. 


7s. 6d.) 


The May Week Murders. By Douglas G. Browne. (Longmans. 
7s. 6d.) 

No Flowers by Request. By Stuart Palmer. (The Crime Club. 
7s. 6d.) 


Maiden Possessed. By John Newton Chance. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
The Feather Cloak Murders. By The Teilhets. (Gollancz. 
7s. 6d.) 
Mr. NICHOLAS BLAKE, like Mr. Bailey, Mr. Bentley and a few 
others, writes the kind.of detective novels in which the graces, 
and to some extent the muses, play a certain part. In this 
kind the solution is usually provided by an amateur detective 
of cultivated and often literary tastes, whose wit provides the 
relief ; in fact, such novels are highbrow in the best sense of the 
word. I admit to a strong bias in favour of this kind ; but even 
aliowing for such bias, I can safely mark There's. Trouble Brewing 
alpha plus. The graces are not allowed to interfere with the 
main business, which is the presentation, through the mind 
of Nigel Strangeways, of the mystery, its ramifications, and the 
clues. Strangeways is invited, as author of a book on the 
Caroline poets, to read a paper to a literary society in a small 
Dorset town, where he stays with the doctor (an old Oxford 
acquaintance) and the doctor’s charming wife. He is imme- 
diately engaged by Bunnett, the local brewer, a universally 
detested man, to enquire into the recent death of the brewer’s 
dog, who was found floating in the open copper of the brewery. 
The next day, Bunnett’s (?) corpse is found in the closed copper. 
There are several suspects, including the doctor. The ensuing 
fun, which includes a second murder, is as grim, fast and lively 
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as it should be, and the characterisation is good Without oy 

balancing the dezign. Now and then, especially at the ca 
Mr. Blake’s wit declines into facetiousness, either f, ‘ 
Woodhouseian high spirits, or from deliberate desire to i 
down to the middlebrows. Otherwise, there is no fault to Se 

For many readers, the curious setting of There’ Trou 
Brewing will add to its charm. Other merits being equal a 
setting can be too ordinary for me, so that I was delighted : 
Mr. Hare’s choice of a respectable South Kensingtn 
“Gardens” as his scene. Tenant for Death (a beautifully 
appropriate title) is Mr. Hare’s first book, and readers shoulj 
note here that a new star has risen. As regards wit (here 
restrained as to be easily overlooked), fair play, and character. 
sation, Tenant for Death belongs to the class described abovew 
it contains a solicitor called Prufrock—but it diverges in havj 
no amateur detective. The solution is reached by Inspector 
Mallett, a nice man who likes, but does not always get, his 
regular meals. Given that, as Crown Prosecutors so often say 
no motive is adequate for murder, the motive is adequate: 
and the way in which an air of probability is combined boy 
with clear, terse narrative and with a good deal of subtle urban 
atmosphere, proves the extreme skill of the writer. 

The next four books are not in the same kind or class, Thy 
Door Between displays another Ellery Queen exploit, with , 
New York well-to-do literary background. It has a compj. 
cated and highly-improbable plot; and it seems odd that the 
possibility of suicide did not occur to anyone for many chapter 
after Karen Leith had been found stabbed. Bats in the Bafry 
is readable if you don’t mind undistinguished writing, but the 
relevant dates should be made clearer at the outset—Mr, 
Hare’s plan of dating each chapter is a very good one. Mr. 
Lorac draws another nice Chief Inspector, sketches byways of 
London agreeably, and provides some tense excitement towards 
the close. I enjoyed the book more when the hearty Grenville 
had been somewhat cowed by circumstances and the police, 
The print provided by the publishers is unfair to the author, 
Death at the Club begins well, with a meeting of the Witchcraft 
Club (which studies but does not practise the black arts), but 
it consists too much of conversation. Nor is it well-written, 
All the club members are suspects, including the K.C. “ whose 
name was a household word in the criminal courts ”—a fair 
specimen of Mr. Burton’s style. The May Week Murders 
is told by the wife of the amateur detective, a self-satisfied, 
jocose woman, proud of being unintellectual. There is lots of 
incident, and the topography of Cambridge is accurate; but 
such atmosphere as there is, is wrong, and the caricatures who 
pass for characters are ill-observed; aesthetes, for instance 
(the narrator’s bétes noires) do not at this date sneer at the 
United States. 

The last three books on the list are hybrid shockers. No 
Flowers by Request is narrated by a member of a large family, 
most of whom are converging from different parts of America 
on the deserted Californian town to spend Christmas with 
rich Uncle Joel. They hope to find Uncle Joel certifiable, and 
thus, owing to the provisions of a will and a trust, to obtain his 
money. Having received them inhospitably, Uncle Joel stages 
his own death in a fire. The manner of telling is so wild and 
haphazard that the reader soon throws up the sponge as fat 
as clues are concerned ; I am too bewildered to be sure whether 
Mr. Palmer plays fair or not ; and, in effect, this means that he 
does not. Maiden Possessed, on the other hand, is profoundly, 
indeed painfully, British. Its setting is the New Forest, its 
hero and chief suspect is a huge, red-headed, child-hearted 
radio manufacturer ; its amateur detective is a clever school-gitl 
with loads of sex appeal ; its Superintendent is a lean man called 
Smutty, full of repressed sentiment; and one of its villains 
is suave, white haired and plausible. I simply could not 
understand this man’s self-control in not murdering the odious 
girl Pat when he had the chance. It will now be understood 
why the sober game of detection is impossible to play with 
Mr. Chance. The same objection applies, in part, to The Feather 
Cloak Murders. In this the detective, the Austrian Baron von 
Kaz, is a carefully conceived and studied character—childishly 
vain, brave, cowardly, astute—but the melodramatic plots and 
counterplots in which he is involved, in Hawaii, and the obvious 
villains, tough babies, and exquisitely-gowned damsels with 
whom he is surrounded, make him out of place, and sadly 
wasted. Because of its many exciting, exotic scenes, particularly 
the climax in the subterranean caves, it is a suitable book fot 
boys. E. B. C. JONES. 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS 
Hockey 


A fast run, two backs cleverly beaten, and he 
drives the ball home for a brilliant goal—victory 
for his side and a Golden Moment for him. 


But even he can’t buy a better tobacco at a 
shilling an ounce than ‘‘Cut Golden Bar.’ But 
it must be Wills’s. 
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2 oz. Vacuum Tin 


WILLS*CUT GOLDEN BAR 


READY RUBBED 
in 20z. Pocket Vacuum Tins 
and | oz. Airtight Tins 
FLAKE FORM —_ 

in 2 oz. Vacuum Tins AN OU NCE 


and | oz. Packets 


C.B.82.B 
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early and middle ages, the annual sum charged elsewhere 
| fora Whole Life Assurance of £1,000, with profits, will 

here secure from the first as much as £1,300 or thereby 
| with right to share in the surplus. 











H Write for The Distinctive System booklet 
The Scottish Provident Institution | | 
! Londen (City) Office - 3 Lombard Street, E-C.3. 


| HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
| FUNDS EXCEED £24,500,000 
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FICTION 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Absalom, Absalom! By William Faulkner. (Chatto and Windus, 
8s. 6d. 
The Belts * Basel. By Louis Aragon. Translated by Haakon M. 
Chevalier. (Peter-Davies and Lovat Dickson. - 8s: 6d.) . > ~ 
Juan in China. | By Eric:Linklater. . (Cape... 7s. 6d.) 
The Fleshly Screen.~ By Edward Dodge.’ (Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
The Bruiser. By Jim Tully.’ “(Michael Joseph. 7s: 6d.) 
I UNDERSTAND that in America Mr. Faulkner’s latest book 
has had what is called a mixed reception, some cegarding it 
as another triumph of his peculiar talent and some as a reduction 
almost to absurdity of his peculiar mannerisms. 
find it fascinating or exasperating; or both. Here is the old 
original Faulknerian bag of: tricks—‘‘ the deep South dead 
since 1865 and peopled with garrulcus outraged baffled 
ghosts.” . Readefs somewhat baffled, if-not actually outraged, 
by Mr. Faulkner’s syntax and his tremendous manoeuvrings 
in search of a meaning will at any rate recognise his vigour 
and may easily find themselves caught up into the world of 
romantic ‘horror which he has created. 

In Yoknapatawpha County old sins cast long shadows, 
and as you drive up to the old plantation home (the approaches 
much darkened by tropical growths of periphrasis) you may 
expect to finda ‘black sheep: in wolf’s clothing, a nigger in 
the woodpile, and a posse of skeletons in the cupboard. This 
was the home, not of Colonel Sartoris, but of Colonel Sutpen, 
and do not be surprised if you encounter a woman eating her 
heart out in a shuttered room or creeper-clad porch: this 
auto-cardiophagous person has probably been at her meal 
for years and years. A baffled, outraged man comes home to 
die, a defeated man hides himself in an upper room to which 
for years he draws up food in a basket, and a passionate man 
transmits his violence and uneasiness to the third and fourth 
generation. In chronicling defeat Mr. Faulkner seems to 
be prophesying woe, and like Jeremiah he rather piles it on. 
What is the real source of all this misfortune ? His characters 
are defeated by something more sharply definable than the 
vague menace, or doom, which is proper to the literature of 
romantic horror and entirely overshadows the writings, for 
instance, of that earlier Southerner, Edgar Allan Poe. In 
tact, the Fall of the House of Sutpen seems to be chiefly caused 
by a touch of the tarbrush. Absalom, Absalom! abounds in 
dark hints on this dark subject. I think it suggests pretty 
plainly that the Negro, like the Jew, has not only influenced 
his persecutors more than they generally care to admit but 
has a way of surviving them ; and also that the most dangerous 
thing generated by a close contact between two races of different 
colours is the mixture of love and hate, of fear and admiration, 
which comes to govern their relations. 

Now this book has a perfectly logical plot and various 
merits and beauties, but reading it tends at times to be little 
easier than it would be to knit with barbed wire. The legend 
of Colonel Sutpen, who arrived on the banks of the Mississippi 
early in the last century to build a mansion and found a family, 
is not presented; it has to be found out. But luckily Mr. 
Faulkner is always ready to construct a mountain from which 
we may catch a glimpse of some significant molehill, and 
as clues to his purpes¢: he provides on this occasion a map, 
a who’s who, and a chronological table. 

No clues are needed to The Bells of Basel; they peal for 
themselves, This is a revolutionary novel, the fruit of a hard 
and sharp French intelligence and a French kind of political 
fervour. -French folitics since, 1789 seem to have been so 
full of abrupt changes, experiments and _ contradictions, 
that it is perfectly easy to agree with Frenchmen of any shade 
of political opinion whatsoever that any reforms they propose 
may well be worth trying. A novel advocating the election 
of an Emperor instead of a President might be just as persuasive 
as one that turned to Rome or Moscow for salvation. Where 
The Bells of Basel chiefly differs from other revolutionary 
novels is that it is largely about the improvement in the social 
position of women that is supposed to result from the estab- 
lishment of communism. The whole book, says M. Aragon, 
points to the woman of today, whose social problem is no 
longer different from that of man, and who 


“has nothing in common with the doll whose enslavement, prosti- 
tution and idleness have been the substance of songs and poems 
through all human societies, until today ... Now—and here— 
begins the new romance. Here ends the romance of ch!?alry.” 


- to-do Parisian society during the first decade of the 


You may 


‘surprising that Peter Pedlar is aware of ‘‘ the fleshly screen” 






Part One is designed to exhibit such a doll in her surroundin 
Her name is Diane de Nettencourt, and she moves in i 
: : iar Preseqy 
century. ‘That society is shown as trivial and venal at best 
and at worst utterly nasty and corrupt. M. Aragon’s accoun 
of it is a thoroughly well-informed and rather hors % 
piece of satire. Leaving Diane among all those sharks, Crooks 
gossips, usurers, parasites, maris complaisants, and what moe 
we come to Catherine Simonidzé. We have reached Part Tr. 
and Catherine is struggling away from dollhood towards 
the light. A consumptive anarchist of Georgian Parentag 
who divides her time between politics and love affairs, she js 
snatched from suicide by a staunch trade-unionist. Final 
at a jamboree of international socialists in Basel in 192, 
we are given a glimpse of the New Woman in the shape of 
Clara Zetkin. This parade of French social and political life 
should not be missed by feminists. 

If Mr. Faulkner’s answer to life is a kind of hetog 
defeatism, and M. Aragon’s a red flag inscribed Votes fy 
Women, what about Mr. Linklater’s? Quoting Byron, hs 
says he is not out to ‘‘ sketch your world exactly as it goes,” 
He sees clearly enough that life, especially in Shanghai, js 
largely made up of abrupt juxtapositions of the sublime and 
the ridiculous, the pleasant and the horrible, the funny and 
the appalling, and he does his best to make this plain in his 
own hearty way. Perhaps his point of view is not unlike 
that of his Juan, who says : 

“ The only choice for a sensible mind is to be in love or to laugh 




































at things. Heads is Venus, and tails Voltaire, if you like to py There a 
itso. And I prefer the Cyprian obverse, because too much laughter the L 
is rather sterilising.” the I 
Both love and laughter seem rather sterile in Fuan in China, J puntor 
though Mr. Linklater’s comic invention is at its best delightful, = 
The Sisters Karamazov (“the Only Genuine Russo-Siames - 
Twins ”’) are almost worthy of Alice in Wonderland : rH 
5 . the door opened and the Sisters Karamazov came in, § —— 





the one carrying a cup, the other a glass of tea. ‘They wished him 
good-morning in the friendliest fashion, and then, putting down 
the glass and the cup of tea, marched with unusual agreement to the 
window and closed the curtains again. Varya switched on the 
electric light, and Masha said, ‘ That is much nicer, isn’t it?’.., 
Then they remembered the tea they had brought, and Masha said 
she had thought he would rather have it made in the English fashion, 
but Varya was sure he would prefer the Russian style.” 

The Fleshly Screen and The Bruiser are both books which 
may appear simple and unassuming. Mr. Faulkner may well 
have read Wuthering Heights, M. Aragon will have read 
Balzac, Mr. Linklater has certainly read Ben Jonson, but 
Messrs. Dodge and Tully give rather the impression that 
each has been content to read with great concentration a 
single chapter in the book of life. This is not to say that 
they are in the least deficient in literary skill. Indeed Mr, 
Dodge’s study of a young man in the provinces growing up 
and marrying not quite the right girl is done with very con- 
siderable taste, both natural and cultivated. We get far too 
few novels of English provincial or small-town life, and whea 
we do get any, they generally seem to have been written by 
business men to amuse the sort of women they might be 
likely to marry. Mr. Dodge’s young man, who works ina 
draper’s shop, is a person of unusual fineness, and it is not 






i 

















between thought and act. This is a gentle and genuine book, 
as unpretentious as the best kind of English water-colour, and 
absolutely free of vulgarity. ‘‘ There was no disappointment 
on his face,’? we are told of Peter at the end, “‘ only a kind 
of peace as if he were communing with himself.” And, it 
might be added, a kind of wisdom. 

Mr. Jim Tully writes like a born talker, and an Irish- 
American talker at that. The Bruiser is all about a boxer, Shane 
Rory, who rose from obscurity to a heavyweight championship. 
You have only to listen to the wisecracks about him to under- 
stand that he is one of those magic heroes humanity is always 
looking for. He was born with clenched fists and his jaw was 
so sharp “ it’d cut the leather of a glove.” Further: 

“You see him go once an’ you'll swear he’s got cyclones in his 
gloves. He blisters the air when he misses.” 


This is a folk tale, as old as the hills and yet of the present. | 
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The search for safety and self-protection 
which produced the familiar safety-pin, 
achieved its supreme performance in 
Dunlop '90’— the World's Master 
Tyres. On your car, fit Dunlop and 
be safe. 









There are two ‘90° tyres— 5 
the Dunlop Fort ‘90’ and ¢ 
the Dunlop Standard ‘90° & 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LIMITED 
fort Dunlop, BIRMINGHAM. 
Branches throughout the World. 
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Have You Remembered 


to answer the appeal which 


THE REVEREND 


W. Hi. ELLIOTT 


broadcast for 
“THE COUNTRY HOSPITAL 
FOR TOWN CHILDREN.” 


£250 founds a bed, to be named in perpetuity as the 
donor desires. 

All contributions, large or small, will be gratctully 

received by the Reverend W. H. Elhott, Princess 

Elizabeth of York Hospital for Children, Shadwell, 
London, FE. 1 











CRITICISMS OF THE 
LEAGUE ANSWERED 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PEACE POLICY. 








Four Special Lectures and Discussion : 
MARCH Sth:  Sasxctions. 
MARCH I1th: Peacertt CHANGE. 
MARCH 18th: Can THE LEAGUE PREVENT WAR ? 
MARCH 24th: A New Peace SETTLEMENT. 
Speakers include: 
LORD CECIL, LORD ALLEN, LORD LYTTON, SIR ARCHIBALD 


SINCLAIR, M\P.. GENERAL TEMPERLEY, H. WICKHAM STEED, 
CENERAL MILMAN, PROFESSOR WEBSTER. 


At 8 pm. CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


Tickets (1/- each lecture) and programmes from the League of 
Nations Union, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, S.W.1. 
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It’s always in the picture, 
little man! 











News is no respecter of an 
eight-hour day, and any time 
is bedtime for a news-film unit. 
A grand life, but tough on the 
tobacco. That’s why I changed 
to FOUR SQUARE. Made 
from the purest leaf, naturally 
matured, and free from artificial 
flavouring, it stands up to all 
day smoking from the first 


foot of film to the last. 


FOUR SQUARE 


Tobaccos and Cigarettes 


Sold in the easy iocpen 1-02 


} blends 


Empire Mixture 
ani 2-02, vacuum tins, Al 


(Green Squares) 104d. 
Curlies (Purple Squares) 104d. 
Cut Cake (Yellow Squares) 11d. 
Ripe Brown 
(Brown Squares) 11d. 
Original Mixture 
(Blue Squares) 1,2}. 
Matured Virginia 
(Red Squares) 1,3d. 


are Medium Sircngth. 


FOUR SQUARE OUTSIZE VIRGINIA 
CIGARETTES, PACKETS: 10 FOR 
7d. 20 For 1/2d. FLAT MNS: 25 





FoR 16d. 


GEORGE DOBLE & SON LTD. (Manu‘acturers of Quality Tobaccos since 1809), PAISLEY, SCOTLAND, 
28 Lo 
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Ways of 
KILLING 
CATS 


A perfect example 
of the profound usefulness of our 
Phoenix new-access methods is pro- 
vided by THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN 
HISTORIES. To most book-hungry 
people possession of the soberly 
magnificent volumes of THE ANCIENT 
HISTORY, THE MEDIEVAL HISTORY, 
THE MODERN HISTORY is, as a Cash - 
proposition, just a dream. The 
Phoenix plan of book-purchase gives 
you immediate acquisition, and_ 
(while you use and study this 
unmatched study of European 
history in your study or by your 
fire) you pay the ordinary cost 
through a bank or direct in three, 
twelve or eighteen months. We’ve 
just made a very fine twelve-page 
prospectus and this, with Phoenix 
details, is free if you send a card to 


THE PHOENIX, 65 CHANDOS STREET, 


CHARING CROSS, LONDON 











*T take a cup of 
Allenburys Diet last 
thing every night. It 
my 
helps me to sleep soundly 


soothes nerves and 


and peacefully.” 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, IN TINS 2/1, 4/-, 7/6. 
DS 














CURRENT LITERATURE . 


NOT UNDER FORTY 


By Willa Cather 


Miss Willa Cather, believing that 
the world broke in two in 1922 or 
thereabouts,” expects her new book 
to interest only those Not Under Forty 
(Cassell, 5s.). If her misgivings are 
serious, she will be glad to learn that at 
least one reader has enjoyed it across the 
barrier. The first and most attractive 
of these papers tells of a chance meeting, 
at an Aix-les-Bains hotel not so many 
years ago, with a French lady, very 
old and impressive. The conversation 
turns on Russian fiction and Turgenev, 
and we share the author’s excitement 
when the old lady remarks with a sigh : 
““T knew him well at one time... . 
He was a great friend of my uncle. 
I was brought up in my uncle’s house. 
. .. He also was a man of letters, 
Gustave Flaubert, you may perhaps 
know.” It is indeed the “Caro” of 
the Lettres ad sa Niéce Caroline, and 
we feel that Miss Cather’s discernment 
deserved to win the friendship of the 
distinguished old lady. The tale is 
flawlessly told, and it is appropriately 
followed by an admirable little paper 
on ‘‘The Novel Démeublé,” whose 
contention that the novel has long been 
over-furnished with undigested obser- 
vation is amusingly borne out by 
reference to the classic ..simplicities of 
Mérimée: | ‘‘ Who wants any more 
detail as to how Carmencita and her 
fellow factory-girls made cigars.? ”” Then 
we are taken visiting in Boston, to the 
dignified house of Mrs. Fields, hostess 
for sixty years to all the most notable 
among Americans or Europeans in 
America : she had heard Pauline 
Viardot sing Orfeo, she had talked with 
Leigh Hunt of the beauty of Shelley’s 
face! Studies of Thomas Mann’s latest 
work and of Katherine Mansfield bring 
up to date, as it were, a volume whose 
quiet charm and easy prose recall us to 
forgotten standards of dignity and taste. 


THE RAPE OF AFRICA 
By Lamar Middleton 


Englishmen, even if they disapproved, 
were unjustifiably shocked by Mussolini’s 
invasion of Africa. Only, however, 
because they judged the question in the 
light not of history but of childishly 
naive moral consciences. Mr. Middleton 
has written a most useful book (Robert 
Hale, tos. 6d.) which will convince his 
readers that Mussolini’s feat was not 
an unprecedented outrage but merely 
the last step in the career of crime which 
Europe has pursued in Africa for the 
last 70 years. He writes in a journalistic 
style, which is readable but should not 
conceal the amount of knowledge which 
his book contains; his ' inaccuracies 
also are unimportant beside the truth 
of what he has to say. Mr. Leonard 
Barnes, in his introduction, rightly 
says: ‘* Middleton’s thesis is in its 
general structure and development un- 
challengeably, intolerably and damnably 
true. By this I mean in correspondence 
with verifiable fact.” His thesis is that 
the colonisation of .Africa by Europe 
was a process dominated by greed and 
carried out by injustice, treachery and 
cruelty. He describes this process from 
the foundation of the Comité d’Etudes 
du Haut Congo by Leopold of the 
Belgians to the Wal-Wal incident of 
1934: he shows it at work in Egypt, 
the Sudan, the Congo, Morocce,- South 
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Africa and Ethiopia, and m ; 
the diplomatic conferences “ot ae 
The squalor of the story is eXtreme: 
begins with an independent Attics 
10,230,000 square miles and ends MN 
an independent Africa Consisting 

of Liberia. This may be, and is, regari. 
as a triumph for crime or for ciyjie: 
or for both. va 


BIOLOGICAL TIME 


By Lecomte de Noiiy- 
The account of M. de Noiiy’s wo 
begun during the War, on the i, 
healing of wounds, in which he fy . 
that apart from special factors (fester 
size and shape of wound, &c.) the mp 
was constant for a given age of th 
patient and roughly in inverse Prope. 
tion to it—all this is admirable and y 
interesting ; it would be a good thing j 
most scientists who find an i 
generalisation would describe the byy 
but casual steps by which a m 
tumbles on one. But M. de Noiiy jy 
only done it because he has swallow 
M. Bergson—not that that does hi, 
any harm, it only fills the end of tj 
book (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) with nonsen: 
about how time isn’t real, and thy 
again is much too real, and anyway by 
nothing to do with clocks. It seem 
enough to say that the thing which hy 
nothing to do with clocks had bette 
not be called time. But there is no ne 
to quarrel with the philosophy s0 fary 
it induced the author to write a charmip, 
and informative small book; exo 
that he ought to have kept space to 
how his planimeter worked, that me 
ured the area of the wounds. 


FORTUNE MY FOE 


By J. P. R. Wallis 


This is the life (Cape, tos. 6d.) of 
strong and attractive personality, Charl 
John Andersson, explorer of South-Wes 
Africa. His mother was Swedish, and 
he came to England at the age of 230 
seek his fortune, sufficiently a foreigne 
to be aghast at the sale by a farmerd 
“© 20,000 Swedes.” Naturally hardy, a 
observer of wild life and especially birds 
he was delighted when Galton, “tk 
father of Eugenics,” offered to take him 
to Africa to explore Lake Ngam 
Until his premature death in 1867, du 
to the undermining of his constitutin 
by fever and bad food, Andersson le 
a life of incredible hardship, struggk 
and adventure, surrounded by warrim 
Damaras and Hottentots under u- 
reliable chiefs, his finances always prt 
carious owing to cattle-raids and sicknes, 
and owing all his achievements to hi 
own strength and determination. Th 
extracts from his Journals have tt 
same courage, trust in God and movil 
simplicity that Defoe gives to Cruse. 
It is a pity that more is not told in th 
explorer’s own words, for though bi 
biographer is well-meaning and objet: 
tive, he has little command of languagt 
(though a Professor of English), an 
obscures character and event in a 
jungle of verbiage without focus 
perspective. Apart from discrepancis 
of spelling in native names, and a sad! 
incomplete map and index, the hist 
background is but. vaguely indicate 
and the chief natives and fellow 
explorers appear and disappeat withol 
explanation. But Andersson’s story 5 
well worth reading, even though | 
own works are long since out of pm 
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° fe Holiday 


Cruise 


FOR 
PARENTS & SCHOLARS 


in the popu'ar cruising liner 


“LANCASTRIA” 


(17,000 tons) 


FONTA DELGADA 
Azores 


MADEIRA . SANTA CRUZ 
CASABLANCA 
GIBRALTAR 


returning to Liverpool 


FROM LIVERPOOL 


MAR. 25 


1S days from £18 
Girls £14, Boys €12 


with excursions 


Apply for illustrated folder to Cuna.d 
White Star Lim ted, Liverpool, London 
or local offices and agents 


Cunard 
White Star 








SUNWARD 
y YEOWARD 


LISBOH MOROCCO 
MADEIRA CANARY ISLANDS 
CRUISES EVERY WEEK 


From 16 Days—17 Gns. to 
24 Days—26 Gns. 


Street, 
S.W. t, 


For particulars apply——-24 James 
Liverpool—60 Haymarket, London, 
or Travel Agents. 








Conducted Holiday Parties 


to Egypt, Paris and Rouen (Schoolgirls), 


Norway, Switzerland, Scotland, Austria, 
Yugoslavia, etc., are being arranged during 
the coming Summer—write for prospectus 
giving full particulars. Bcokings for all 
cruises. mad2 and independent travel 
arranged, 


Coronation Seats 


available in buildings and shop windows, 
on balconies an roofs; very gocd views; 
all prices. Apply: 

CAMPS AND TOURS 


UNION, 
126 Baker Street, London, W. 1. 





Welbeck 7088, 
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TRAVEL NOTES 


AFRICAN SUN SUNSHINE 


PzorLe from all over the world have been 
to South Africa this winter to visit the 
Empire Exhibition at Johannesburg, but 
South Africa is worth a visit, if only for its 
sunshine and its magnificent scenery. Few 
countries, indeed, can boast wonders so 
many or so varied. We can see the World’s 
greatest waterfall, the greatest goldfield, 
and the most famous of all diamond mines, 
to say nothing of a National Game Preserve 
as large as Belgium. This last is open to 
visitors during the cooler months, from 
June to the end of October, but the Pre- 
torius Kop section of the Park remains open 
throughout the whole year. It may be 
added that the Kruger National Park is 
threaded by good roads: petrol stations, 
provision stores, and rest camps have been 
established at various points for the con- 
venience of visitors. ‘The natural wonders 
of South Africa must be seen to be believed. 
The Howick, and Albert Falls near Pieter- 
maritzburg; the Drakensberg National 
Park ; the wild grandeur of Kaaiman’s Gat 
in the Cape Province ; the lonely grave of 
Cecil Rhodes in the Matopo Hills, Rhodesia ; 
the Cango Caves ; the Zwartberg Pass, with 
its snake-like road; the Marine Drive in 
the Cape Peninsula; the Garden Route 
from Worcester to Port Elizabeth. Not 
least amongst the wonders of this country 
are the South Coast beaches, where surf 
bathing is carried on all the year round. 
The climate is comparable to the English 
summer, and the clothing worn is similar 
to our own, though somewhat lighter. The 
State-owned railway system covers 13,000 
miles, connecting all the important towns 
in the country. Long distance travel is 
both cheap and comfortable. For instance, 
the Ist class return fare between Capetown 
and Johannesburg, a distance of 2,000 miles, 
is £12 17s., while the cost of a day’s meals 
(table d’héte) is eight shillings and sixpence. 
A low tariff is offered for the transport of 
motor-cars accompanying tourists, but it 
should be noted that passengers’ luggage, 
worn clothing, and personal jewellery enter 
the Union on the understanding that such 
articles. are for personal use. Unworn 
clothing, although the personal property of 
the passenger, is dutiable, as are parcels 
carried for friends. Interested readers 
should write to the Director, South African 
Government Travel Bureau, South Africa 
House, Trafalgar Square, London, from 
whom admirable illustrated booklets may 
be obtained free of charge: the Union 
Castle Steamship Co., Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C. 3, will also supply illustrated 
matter concerning South Africa upon 
request, 


CURRENT TRAVEL NOTES 


Among the special arrangements made 
by the Travel Agents for the forthcoming 
Coronation is one by Messrs. Autocheques, 
which is deserving of mention. They have 
chartered a 10,000-ton steamer for the four 
days from May roth to 14th, offering accom- 
modation in First-Class cabins from twelve 
guineas, in addition to which they have 
further accommodation for visitors at 
Bushey Hall, where seats to view the Corona- 
tion procession from the company’s offices 
are included for 25 guineas. Motorists will 
find this service particularly valuable. 
When it is remembered that the offices of 
this company face Piccadilly Circus, it will 
be realised that the seats, plus first-class 
hotel accommodation, are good value for 
money. 


A WORLD CRUISE 


The Workers’ Travel Association have 
arranged a World Cruise visiting France, 
United States, Cuba, Panama, Honolulu, 
Japan, China, Ceylon, &c., covering 30,000 
miles and calling at 22 ports. Inclusive 
price 185 guineas. Particulars obtainable 
from Transport House, Smith Square, 
London, S.W.1. A special booklet is 


| published, 


THE TOUR 
‘SUPERB’ 


FOR THE FIFTH YEAR 
ANGLO-HUNGARIAN TRAINS 


3,000-mile 16-day luxurious land cruises to 


BUDAPEST 
SPA etc. 


Again Europe has literally been “ combed” 
for new routes, and again the hotels are 
first-class or luxe. Moreover, the experi- 
ence we have gained during the past four 
years is incorporated in the 1937 tours; 
we are thus able to offer, at incredibly 
low cosis, tours which if booked under 
ordinary circumstances would cost nearly 






double. Again there are alternative 
itineraries. 

sony “EXCHANGE” 
A” - 27 Gns. tRAins. Day 


travel only. Dep. July 10th, Aug. 14th. 
LONDON - GENEVA —- MERANO - 
VIENNA - BUDAPEST - VENICE - 
STRESA - PARIS. 

“SPA” TRAINS, 


stv 

B” - 28 Gns. si eepinG? 
RESTAURANT CAR. Specials dep. 
May 22nd, Sept. 4th. LONDON - 
FLUSHING —- BERLIN - BUDA- 
PEST —- VIENNA—with ten nights in 
BUDAPEST, 
The charge is fully inclusive, and first- 
class or luxe hotels are provided, also 
Receptions, Galas, etc. 


FOR FOUR YEARS 
BRILLIANTLY SUCCESSFUL! 


Ask for special Flungarian programme. 


DEAN & 
DAWSON L° 


81 Piccadilly, W.1 (Gros. 2873); 
163 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 (Man. Hse. 
4432); and at Liverpool, Manchester, 
Sheffield, Nottingham, Southampton, etc. 
















URGENT 
MESSAGE! 


WILL MR. AUGUSTUS 
BROWNE, LAST HEARD OF 
AS THINKING OF TAKING 
HIS CAR ABROAD, COM- 
MUNICATE AT ONCE WITH 
AUTOCHEQUES, 33E 
RECENT STREET, LONDON, 
S.W.1 (REGENT 2142), 
WHERE HE WILL FIND A 
BROCHURE SHOWING HOW 
CONTINENTAL MOTORING 
CAN BE SIMPLIFIED BY A 
SYSTEM WHICH SAVES A 
GREAT DEAL OF EXPENSE 
AND AN ENORMOUS 
AMOUNT OF TROUBLE. 
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Motoring 


Ir there is one feature of motoring today on which opinion 
is or seems to be widely divided, it is on bodily comfort. 
I do not mean easy riding, which we have at last achieved, 
but seating comfort, which includes leg-room, elbow-room 
and head-room as well as sufficiently deep seats comfortably 
upholstered. _ You have only to review a park of cars anywhere 
to realise at once that, to all appearances,.what is one man’s 
meat in coa¢hwork is another’s deadly poison. In many 
respects cars resemble each- other far more than they did 
only a few years ago, but when you come to examine an odd 
dozen of them closely you are astonished at the fundamental 
differences. that distinguish each type. They are either for 
children or adults. 


Before the days of streamline the accommodation of a car 
varied with its power and chassis-length, a 15-h.p. being 
roomier than’ a 12, a 20-h.p. than a 15. One of the main 
reasons why you bought a powerful car was because it was 
obviously more comfortable and afforded better accommoda- 
tion for yourselves and your belongings. Today, except in 
the smallest classes, powcr has no connexion: with comfort. 
You can-of course buy large bodies on powerful chassis, but 
your choice is astonishingly limited if you believe that 
roominess is- an integral part of car-comfort. That extra- 
ordinary word saloon, you will find, seldom connotes the 
dignity and spaciousness you would expect. 


It is a fantastic name for what is at best a sort of all-enclosed 
brougham, and if coachbuilders had not been obliged to think 
of passenger-ships, private railway-carriage and American 
public-houses in order to find a name for a motor-car they might 
have done better. If the plain word coach will not do, the 
carriages of the eighteenth century offer a glorious choice 
from tilbury to sociable, désobligeant to berlin. (One need not 
insist upon the remarkable applicability of désobligeant.) 
Cabriolet is the only one we use, ‘though: America has taken 
sedan—-without looking it up first in the dictionary. 

The craze for close-fitting coachwork is inexplicable, as are 
most fashions, and it is difficult to believe that it is shared 
by experienced motorists who have the habit of driving long 
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Bediam Castle, Sussex. 


“‘ There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from 
Virginia and no better brand than the 


‘ Three Castles.’ ”’ 
—THE VIRGINIANS 





One expects to pay a little more 
for a cigarette of such excellent Quality 


WW A NAW e 


WILLS'S 
| THREE CASTLES 
| CIGARETTES 
10 FOR gp aoa ma de 
bo ron 3/3 A'S 






COMFORT IN THE CAR 
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distances. My private impression is that t 
short, narrow body, with its undoubtedly eracefel ned 
its general suggestion of pace, is bait for the beginner Ri 
trouble is that the rest of us are left unprovided for or 
that our choice is restricted to a definite number of ar 
and to definite powers of those makes. I suppose it 
not be good business to market, say, one or two woul 
instead of several and to offer.a choice of two bod ‘a 
As all cars now go as fast as is safe on nearly all British “sy 
it would be so much better to be able to choose the new o, 
for its comfort rather than for its performance, to prefer th 
12-h.p. chaise to the 20-h.p. caléche. . 
The last two cars I have had out on trial for The Specta 
the 28-h.p. Humber limousine and the “ Master” phy 
Chevrolet, are naturally totally different types, but they “4 
this one important quality of great coachwork comfort, Th 
Humber is a limousine, with the extra word Pullman 
the Chevrolet a sedan (“saloon ”’), with “de luxe” as a matt 
of distinction ; the first costs £735, the second £338, Com. 
parison is not only odious but futile. Yet there wa 
thought, considerable similarity between the two from the 
sensible man’s point of view. There was plenty of room jy 
both, not only to, sit in comfort but to sprawl. You q@ 
change your position within very wide limits without Poaching 
on your fellow-passengers’ territory, and at no time need you 
feel that a larger car would have been a better choice I 
consider that to be one of the acid tests of car-comfort, 


The Humber has a 6-cylinder engine of just over four litre 
capacity, taxed at £20 §s., the same as the “ Snipe” mode, 
It runs very smoothly and quietly and develops very high 
power. It weighs well over two tons, yet a comfortabk 
maximum of over 70 miles an hour can be reache 
on its 4.3 top gear, with 60 on third, which I fouhd to h 
its really easy cruising speed. It has a marked degree o 
liveliness, with excellent acceleration, the steering is quit 
first-class, light, sensitive and steady, and the braking, bot 
foot -and hand, what it ought to be. It holds the ro 
admirably in the straight and on bends (its overall length j 
16 ft. 8 in.), helped here no doubt by the “‘ Evenkeel” systen 
of independent front-wheel springing which gives reall 
shockless and steady riding at all speeds. ‘‘ Evenkeel” is in 
this case a singularly happy name. All things considered, 
including weight, I regard this as the most successful of al 
the recent Humber models. 

The point that pleased ‘me most in the coachwork was the 
adjustable angle of the back cushion in relation to the squab, 
By turning a winder you can alter your sitting position 
another or to a reclining one, as you go. On the whole! 
believe this was the most comfortable car seat I have ever 
sat in. ‘The equipment and finish are well up to the standard 
you would expect at the price. A fine car. 

The Chevrolet is comfortable in a different way. It is not 
so big (the Humber will carry five behind the driver), butit 
gives you the same pleasant feeling of being able to mor 
about freely if you want to. The upholstery is deep and 
yielding and has a comfortable holding effect. You si 
reasonably high, which I always prefer to the fashionable 
low position. It is much less tiring. It is a car in which, 
sitting in the back, you do not dread’ high speeds. The 
rear pair of the six windows open and with the front ver 
tilating flaps do really insure adequate and draughtless venti 
tion. There is the usual very large luggage-compartmen, 
which also carries the spare wheel. 

The new Chevrolet engine (6-cylinder, £22 10s. tax) i 
rather bigger than the last described in The Spectator, the 
cubic content having been increased from 3} to 3} litres. Ih 
addition the compression-ratio has been raised to 6.25 101. 
In other respects there is no change save in details of design. 
The car is a little lower, owing to the use of a hypoid reat 
axle, which is an advantage. Like all good Americans Its 
extremely quiet at nearly all speeds, and the “ knee-action 
independent front springing gives it very pleasant riding and 
good, firm roadholding. The steering is particularly good. 
The comfortable maximum speed is about. 70 miles an hou, 
but 75 is to be had. Well over 50 can be reached on second, 
and, as the gear-change is exceptionally swift and easy; the 
leck of a third is never felt. Top gear is 3.7 to 1 and the 
car weighs about 30 cwt. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 


[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied by 
a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.] 
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The Vauxhall“ 12” @ * 14” Coupé, £235- 


a or Seulieate? 








Vauxhal 


Considered coldly and dispassionately as a mere meaiis of 
transport, or as a car to be loved by the enthusiast for its 
own sake, this Vauxhall ‘‘12” & “14” is a remarkable 
motor car. Those whose car is solely a necessary servant 
will be satisfied that it covers the miles very quickly, 
effortlessly and in comfort. But others, more sensitive, will 
delight in its eager liveliness and the smooth silence in which 
it travels. They will appreciate at their fulf worth such 
features as Independent Springing and No-Draught 
Ventilation, Body Conformity Seating and Super Synchro- 
Mesh — and all the other qualities that make this Vauxhall 
so much more than a dependable car. 


The 12 and 14 h.p. is at your local Vauxhall dealer’s now. 
A trial run is yours for the asking. Saloons cost from £195. 








COMPLETE VAUXHALL PRICE LIST 


“12” and‘**14”” MODELS. Standard Saloon (12 h.p. | 25 H.P. MODELS. Saloon £298. Grosvenor Close- 
only) £195. De Luxe Saloon £215. Touring Saloon coupled Saloon £345. ‘Tickford Drophead Coupe 
(14 hp. only) with enclosed luggage accommodation, £365. Wingham Cabriolet £400. Long wheelbase 
£220. Coupe £235. Tickford Foursome Drophead “95° models. Continental Touring Saloon £528. 
Coupe £285. Wingham Cabriolet £310. Grosvenor 7-str. Limousine £575. 


Catalogues on request from VAUXHALL MOTORS LTD., LUTON. 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


THE Stock Exchange is demonstrating once again its well-known _ only be justified if the prospects of the companies COnce: 

characteristic of never doing anything by halves. Having made have suddenly deteriorated. I cannot think of any se 
up its mind that £1,500,000,000 for defence means lower grounds for supposing that they have. On the contr; 
values for gilt-edged and higher prices for rearmament shares, should have thought that British Oxygen, British-Amer’, 
it has proceeded.to make the appropriate adjustments with a Tobacco and Courtaulds, at least, carried enough Pog 


complete lack of ceremony. In fact, the marking down of resist the influence of rising interest rates. 



























gilt-edged quotations has been so severe as to seem almost ‘ sad F 

rude. In the train of gilt-edged, all fixed-interest stocks, Lic 

including industrial debentures and preference shares of good CANADIAN PACIFIC PROSPECTS yie 

investment status, have fallen in varying degre, an inevitable Until the directors announced their Preference ¢j “ “és 

adjustment to the new basis of investment yields. decision I purposely avoided a discussion of the a - . 
I do not pretend to know the precise level at which the of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Even now the outloak an 






market will ground, although I have little doubt that the far from clear, but I should read the meagre 1 per cent 
authorities at Whitehall wiil arrest the fall soon before it becomes _ preference dividend as a plain warning against over-optimisn 
a débécle. Keeping in mind the pace of industrial recovery Once again the C.P.R.’s American subsidiary, the Soo Lin. 
and the virtual certainty of a moderate increase in taxation, has made heavy demands on the parent company, and earning 
I see no reason why ¢il:-edged should not attract buyers as__ were affected in the last quarter of 1936 by drought conditions 
soon as the yield on long-dated stocks is a full 3} per cent. I am doubtful, therefore, whether the full report, dye ‘ 
That point is already very near and may well be reached by the March, will show that net earnings, on a strict accounting 
time these lines appear in print. Investors who are seeking basis, were more than sufficient to cover the 1 per cey 























income in the fixed-interest market should therefore be prepared _ dividend on the preference stock. Quoted at §2 dollars, CPR - 
to make their purchases in the fairly near future. preference, which is a 4 per cent. non-cumulative issue, seem; 
" 5 i to me to be quite high enough for the present. sec 
The 25 dollar common shares, at 16} dollars, look ey ¥ 

ATTRACTIVE PREFERENCE SHARES more optimistically valued, although I have little doubt thy 

Even at current prices many of the high-grade industrial — “nn vie rend Paris a sn popular internation 
preferences, such as those of Imperial Tobacco and British- i ales “84 ao ve - sts is justified by cite Ex 
American Tobacco, seem temptingly cheap after the buffeting ; allen a ng vil pa y — ul view of Proepecm. In ob 

of the past three weeks, and so do several of the miscellaneous sire oe ee =. pe general phiaatee:-°> by 
group of preference shares whose merits I have emphasised in ™ ustrial recovery the C.P.R. will again earn satisfactory Fl 
profits, but there is nothing in the immediate outlook to sugges a, 





recent notes. Here is a group of half a dozen preferences 
which should meet the needs of safety-first investors in search 
of reasonable yields : 





a striking come-back. Problems of maintenance, depreciatio, 
of steamships, subventions to the Soo Line, wage-cut restor. 
—— Yield tions, all stand in the way of a sharp increase in net earnings, 
dividend Current % In the circumstances, it looks no more than prudent to await 
covered. price. £ s. d. the full report and the President’s review before considerim 
a purchase of the common shares. 










Imperial Tobacco 54°, “A” £1 









Pref. 3. ; 49 278; 30). <4 2 3 
British-American Tobacco 5° x * x x 
£1 Pref. bs ees 7 24 24s. 6d. 4 2 0 ‘ 
Baldwins 4}% £1 Pref. .. 3 20s. 71d. 4 2 6 Venturers’ Corner 
Colvilles 54% £1 Pref. .. re 3} 24s. 412 0 : , 
Crabtree Electric 5%, {1 Pref. .. 3 24s, Sr I can sympathise with holders of rubber shares who feel 





rather left out in the cold while the so-called commodity 
3 30s. 5 13 9 boom goes on. In a fortnight during which copper, lew 
and other “‘ essentia! raw materials ’’ have leapt to new high 
record levels in the current recovery movement, it is dis 
appointing that rubber should remain listlessly around 1o}d, 
per lb. In consequence, rubber shares have hung fire, and 
are still quoted at prices well below those established in th 
upward movement of the autumn of last year. Without 





Richard Thomas 6}3°%% tax-free £1 
Pref. ae A “se 
Both the tobacco preferences show such impregnable cover 

that they rank very little behind British Government stocks 

in point of security. Baldwin’s preference shares, after the 
repayment of the company’s debentures, become a first charge 
on profits, and the 5} per cent. issue of Colvilles Limited, the 

Scottish steel combine, are also strongly placed ” view of budgeting on any further substantial rise in the price of th 

the eRe See. The Richard Thomas 6} per cent. commodity, I feel that there is scope for the bold buyer of 

still offer ‘oe yield = rel nese to their “oer and have rubber shares at today’s levels. Rubber at rojd. meas 
the attraction, in a period of rising taxation, that the dividend : 














nape f quite good profits for most producers on the present quot 
+ eee ; x - arrangements, and the consumption prospect seems to me t0 
q be good enough to keep the wicket firm. 


HIGH-CLASS INDUSTRIAL ORDINARIES Among the low-priced issues Pelepah Rubber 2s. shares 
around 3s. are as attractive as most as a lock-up speculation, 
During the year to September 30th, 1936, this company mad 
a profit of £4,296 and paid a dividend of 4 per cent. Tht 
was in respect of a period in which the quota was small and 
recent fall : Yield rubber sold at low prices. For the current financial year ther 
Cussent Peice oa ae will be a great improvement. Production will be much larget 

price. Feb. roth. dividend %%. and, assuming that all-in costs have been more or less malt 

J: 83d. tained at 42d. per lb., there should be a profit of something ovet 







What shall I say of the sorry case of high-class industrial 
ordinary shares which, like Lucifer, seem to have dropped 
from their zenith like a fallen star? This is the story of the 

















Courtaulds + os .. 52s. 558. 319 0 4d. per lb., which indicates total earnings of roughly 15 pet 
British-American Toa2cco = £64 £63 440 cent. on the capital. An interim dividend of 4 per cent. has 
British Oxygen .. xt me £6 £65 210 0 already been paid, and the final should be large enough 0 
Distillers . . 2 ne tae £51 £55 3 18 0 give present buyers quite a reasonable return on their outhy. 






Except in the case of Courtaulds, the declines are very steep, Custos. 
so steep, indeed, that I think the market has been altogether [Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
too severe. Some readjustment of low-yielding industrial shares will be answered periodically as space permits. vt 
ordinary shares was admittedly necessary when gilt-edged respondents who do not desire their namzs to appear shoull 
prices fell, but the basis for the low yields was the favourable append initials or a pseudonym to their questions. Replies 
earnings prospect. The severe falls of the past two weeks can correspondents will appear next week.] | 
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: SYMBOL OF SECURI 


T0 INVEST MONEY 


through ordinary channels advantageously 


is to-day extremely difficult. The interest 


yield is either too small on first-class securities 
or too high to be safe on others. But here 
is an investment- which combines safety with 
an attractive interest yield. 


&é B 9 
Certificates 
are issued by MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE 
CO. LTD., who act as: Custodian Trustees for investors 
and collect and distribute the income from the 31 Govern- 
ment, Bank, Insurance, Commercial, and Industrial 


securities comprising the Unit. Sums of £25 and 
upwards may be invested, giving an interest yield of 


514% 


Explanatory booklet (which is the basis of all transactions) 
obtainable from any Bank, Stockbroker, or write to 


FIRST PROVINCIAL FIXED TRUST LTD. 
2M, SPRING GARDENS MANCHESTER 2 
Member of Unit Trusts Association. 


Ashburners 























METALS AND MINERALS 
TRUST 


Introduced January 4th, is already 
proved by the extent of applications 
for its Certificates, to be meeting a 
strong public demand. 


Gold, Diamonds, Base 
Metals and Minerals. 


A well spread investment in 
these promising groups is offered 
in the Metals and Minerals Trust 
by the promoters of the success- 
ful British Industries Fixed Trusts 
and Electrical Industries Trust. 
Units can be bought through any 
Stockbroker or Bank. 


Trustees :— 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 
@ full information is given in booklet U4 
(the basis of all contracts) which may be 
obtained from the Managers :— 


ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LTD., 
165, Moorgate, London, E.€.2 NATional 4931 


cvs—13 



































Sir Herbert Barker 
tells how he evolved theideal shoe 


“For many years I went from bootmaker to boot- 
maker, including some of the most famous in Europe, 
trying to find a perfectly comfortable, healthy and sightly 
shoe—one that I could put on and wear immediately. I 
failed signally in my quest. 


“Next, I tried shoemakers in Italy and Spain, 
countries reputed for their skill in this kind of work; 
but without success. 


“Then I sought the aid of some of the best reputed 
craftsmen in London, to see if they could give me what 
T wanted. Under my guidance one of these, after making 
several pairs and undertaking various alterations, pro- 
duced a pair of shoes nearer what I desired than others, 
but far, far from yielding the comfort and allowing the 
unrestricted foot freedom I was determined to secure. 


“Next, whilst on a visit to a distinguished Maharaja in India, 
I sought the Royal State shoemaker—and found a genius. 


“Under my very exact and careful instructions he turned 
me out a pair of shoes of the perfect form and luxurious ease 
I had so long looked for. I found a shce I could walk in all 
day in any temperature, over any ground, and then sit in them 
all the evening without once even thinking of getting into 
my slippers. My ideal shoe had at last been found !? 


“Well, I brought this treasure to England, and one day I 
happened to show it to a member of a renowned shoe-making firm. 


“¢ Will you allow us to copy the shoe ?’ asked the boot magnate 
with enthusiasm. ‘Certainly,’ I answered. ‘With your name and 
recommendation attached ?’ dubiously, and rather nervously, queried 
the expert shoeman. 


“* With the greatest of pleasure,’ said I, ‘ for I consider it 
my duty to save people from ruining their feet by the atrocious 
instruments of torture which are the common order of the 
day, and tell them about the shoes which have meant so 
much to me.’ 


“Our general health depends quite considerably on foot ease, 
and nervous systems can be wrecked by the devitalising ‘nag’ of 
shoe discomfort—any yet I am certain if people were to try what I 
consider the perfect-fitting shoe for only two days, they would, in 
nine cases out of ten, be simply unable to wear their old shoes 


any more.” , 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes for MEN and WOMEN and for 

wear on any and every occasion obtainable from Fitting 

Agents in most large towns. Send postcard for a free copy 
of interesting Booklet. 


NORVIC SHOE CO., LTD., Dept. 7, Northampton 


Sir Herbert Barker 


hoes 36. vomen 


For men 
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FINANCE 
THE FALL IN INVESTMENT STOCKS 


I poust whether there are many, if any, financial writers who 
would be able to congratulate themselves upon having 
foreseen that the opening months of 1937 were to be charac- 
terised by an unprecedented fall in high-class investment 
stocks. It is quite true that most writers anticipated a 
downward rather than an upward move in Government 
stocks owing to the expected trade expansion, with higher 
prices of ‘commodities, rising National Expenditure and 
fresh Government borrowing. Nevertheless, it was thought 
that any movement would be limited and gradual, and 
that cheapness of money would prevent anything like a débdcle 
in Government stocks. Even, however, during the past few 
weeks there has been a fall of about nine points in the premier 
security, Consols, while the following table shows how prices 
have fallen from the highest points touched last year : 


1936. Price. Fall from 
Highest. Lowest. Feb. 23rd. Highest. 
Consols 2}% .. 87+ 824 753 11} 
do. 4% 116} 1123 108 8% 
Conversion 3}%, 108} 104} 101} Ts 
War Loan 34% 108 i 104 101} Tis 
Funding 4% 119} 115 ft III 8} 
Local Loans 3% 984 948 88 10} 
India 3% a 89} 834 76 13} 
Bank Stock .. > eae 77 343 404 
Gt. Western 4% Deb. 119} 110} 105 143 
L.M.S. 4% Deb. ~~ ct 1054 100 114 


Nor do the highest prices of 1936 mark the peak of the 
upward movement in gilt-edged securities, for in the previous 
year 34 per cent. War Loan, for example, touched 110}. 


REASONS FOR THE FALL. 

A week ago, when commenting upon the severe fall which 
even then had taken place in Government securities, I 
attributed the collapse to what I described as the Chancellor’s 
bombshell in the shape of the announcement of the extent 
of expenditure on the rearmament programme, including 
the provision for borrowing powers over five years up to 
a maximum amount of £400,000,000. In a sense, it is, of 
course, true that this‘announcement gave the impetus to the 
fall in securities, but it is now seen that that in itself does 
not afford an adequate explanation of the extent of the 
decline which has taken place not only in Government 
securities but also in all fixed interest stocks, so that even the 
First Debenture Stock of the London Midland and Scottish 
Railway, with its great margin of security, has fallen 11} 
points from the highest level touched last year. It is scarcely 
surprising, therefore, that so sudden and so heavy a deprecia- 
tion should be occasioning concern both with regard to the 
causes responsible and the prospect of further movements. 


Cuear Money POLticy. 

Those who are in any way conversant with financial 
developments of recent years are aware that we are no 
longer on a gold standard and that we are working under 
a system usually described as a “managed” currency 
policy. It is a system which has recently been eulogised by 
some of the bankers at their annual! meetings, and undoubtedly 
it has played its part in ministering to industrial activity, and 
certainly to cheap borrowing by the Government, though 
incidentally it must b2 noted that while cheap money has 
resulted in a saving of about £80,000,000 annually on the Debt 
service, taxpayers have at present experienced little of the 
relief expected from this important saving, most of which has 
been swallowed up by the enormous increase in Civil Service 
expenditure. What, however, is quite certain about the cheap 
money policy, so far as investment securities are concerned, ‘is 
that it has been quite impossible for financial writers to give the 
investor much guidance whether the high prices which 
have for so long prevailed for Government and_ kindred 
stocks could be depended upon as representing anything like 
a permanent level. 

RECENT GOVERNMENT ISSUES. 

And now while there is no actual proof, it looks as if there 
had been some change, however temporary, in monetary policy, 
or at least as if some action on the part of the authorities was 
responsible for the extent of the fall in gilt-edged securities. 
On more than one occasion during recent years, new Govern- 
ment loans have been issued on terms manifevtly unacceptable 





ne 
to the genuine private investor, and the feeling has }, 
general that such loans must have been largely taken _ 
Government departments. Nevertheless, prices of CXistin, 
Government loans have been held up, thus giving an a 
ance of strength to the market, which now has provaln 
misleading to those who may have judged that the mu. 
was in a very strong position. How far selling of these Stoct 
not taken by the investor at the time of flotation: may hry 
been responsible for Government securities falling like g r 
of cards, or how far other measures curtailing the hol, 
cash by the joint stock banks may have played a part it; 
impossible to say, but after making all allowance for possi 
weak positions on the part of speculative holders of Goven, 
ment stocks, it is difficult not to believe that some Change iy 
Government monetary policy has been in a measure Tespop. 
sible for the débdcle. 

To PREVENT INFLATION ? 

Even if that is so, it can be admitted that there j 
something to be said for such tactics, inasmuch as the prey. 
ing idea of the cheap monetary policy being continyy 
indefinitely has played its part in the rise in commodity price 
and it is likely enough. that the Government may now hyp 
the laudable desire to prevent such rise in commodities ay 
the cost of living proceeding too far. As stated in anoth 
column, a spectacular rise in the metals has been an oy. 
standing feature of the present week, and that has bey 
responsible in its turn for a considerable setback in may 
industrial shares owing to the fear that higher prices of ny 
materials may seriously affect manufacturing costs, to yy 
nothing of the extent to which rearmament expenditure my 
be increased by the rise in metals and other commoditig, 
All the same, it is difficult not to feel some sympathy wih 
those investors who have been called upon to witness so grex 
a fall in securities whose chief merit has always consisted jy 
their great steadiness of price. 

Now, however, that the blow has fallen, a good many vil 
hope that, so far as the investment markets are concerned, 
natural conditions will be allowed to prevail, even if it meay 
that some further decline may have to take place befor 
genuine investment buying is attracted. For, be the caus 
what they may, confidence in gilt-edged securities has for 
the moment been shaken by recent events, and if the débid: 
is shown to have been occasioned by any sudden reversal of 
monetary policy, I think that confidence in managed currengy 
as distinct from the old gold standard and bank rate methods 
will have been shaken also. 






































ARTHUR W. Kuppy, 





FINANCIAL NOTES 


CONTINUED DEPRESSION. 
A CONTINUED fall in high-class Investment stocxs and a 
excited rise in the prices of metals were the outstanding 
features of the Stock Markets during the early days of this 
week. With the probable causes responsible for the heavy 
fall in British Government and kindred securities I have 
dealt more fully in the preceding article, but it may be noted 
here that at the moment of writing prices are at about the 
lowest points touched, while, as shown elsewhere, the fil 
from the highest of last year has been severe. On the other 
hand, apprehensions of a short supply of metals, and notably 
of copper, tin and lead, have occasioned boom conditions 1 
the metal market, though, for the re239ns stated elsewhert, 
the effect of this rise in metals has bezn unfavourable so fit 
as some of the leading Industrial shares are concerned. 

x x = * 

THE RAILWAY OUTLOOK. 

At the moment of writing, Sir Robert Horne’s able speeth 
at the meeting of the Great Western Railway Company his 
only just been delivered, and I must defer any detailed 
comment upon it until next week. I notice, however, that 
the Chairman of the Great Western Railway felt compelled 
to take a cautious view of the outlook by reason of the prospett 
of a further increase in expenses. He pointed out that, quilt 
apart from any fresh demands from the wage-earners, the 
increased cost resulting from the further partial restoratlol 
of the cuts in salaries and wages was only felt during the las 
four and a half months of the past year, while it will n0W 
operate over a full year. The railways will also have ® 
face additional expenditure in respect of coal, all new contract 
for locomotive coal being fixed on a basis of an extra Is. pé 
ton. In addition, the increase in the price of commodities 

(Continued on Page 386.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 


IMPROVED NET REVENUE 








neral meeting of the Great Western Railway Company 
was held on February 24th at Paddington Station, London, W. 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Horne, G.B.E., K.C., M.P. (the chair- 
said that the gross receipts from railway working had risen by 
1126, passenger train receipts accounting for an increase of 
£99! “8, whilst goods train and miscellaneous traffic receipts had 
13 TF by £638,548. The general improvement which had taken 
_ in their home trade was mainly responsible for those augmen- 
ae but owing to the incidence of leap year they had also had 
ite benefit of an extra working day. 


Gross expenditure on railway working during 1936 had increased 
by £54,080; but for comparative purposes allowance must be made 
for the overpayments in respect of rates and rate relief in 1935. 
Imespective of the saving in rate payments their additional expendi- 
ture had absorbed only 38.5 per cent. of the increased receipts. 
He was sure stockholders would agree that that was a highly satisfac- 


tory result. 

The gross receipts from their dock undertaking showed a decline 
of £61,762, due to a further diminution in the coal exports from 
South Wales. The net revenue from all sources had amounted to 
{6,314,830 an increase of £864,271. Adding the balance brought 
forward from the previous year of £44,373, and deducting interest 
onloans, debentures and | r>-ordinary stocks, there remained a balance 
of £1,364,686, available for dividend on ordinary stock. This year, 
for the first time since 1930, their earnings had been sufficient to 
cover the payment of a 3 per cent. dividend cn the ordinary stock. 


Tue annual ge 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC FIGURES. 


The passenger traffic figures were somewhat disappointing, the 
increase in the number of passengers carried, exclusive of -season 
ticket holders, being only 328,000. The increase would have been 
considerably greater but for the cepression in Monmouthshire and 
South Wales, as in those areas the number of passengers criginating 
showed a decrease of over 1} million over the previous year, whereas 
in all other districts there was an increase. Their receipts from 
passengers had improved to the extent of £282,000, which was 
attributable to the development of long-distance traffic and an 


; increase in the number of first-class passengers carried. 


Receipts from parcels, mails and miscellaneous traffic had increased 
by £70,000, which was satisfactory by comparison with 1935, as the 
lower charges which were in operation through 1936 had only obtained 
for six months in the previous year. 


Turning to their activities on the freight side, they had conveyed 
during the year an additional 1,411,000 tons of general merchandise 
and mineral traffic, which had created an increase in their receipts 
of £525,000. Although their coal carryings had decreased by over 
a million tons their receipts from that class of traffic hed increased 
by £61,000. That was explained by the increase in the average 
length of haul. The improvement in merchandise traffic had fol- 
lowed the greater measure of prosperity experienced by their domestic 
trade, The decline in coal traffic was entirely due to a further falling 
off in the export trade, but on the other hand, there was a considerable 
increase in the inland trade, due partly to the recovery in the iron and 
steel industry. 


As to the prospects for the coming year, there were so many varying 
factors that it was impossible to make any confident forecast as to 
results, but taking all circumstances into consideration, including the 
cost of working the additional traffic which they anticipated, he was 
hopeful that their net earnings would not fall below those of last year. 


The report was adopted. 











THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


Established 1820. LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 





Subscribed and Paid-up Capital  - 
Reserve Fund - ° - - a 


Yen 100,000,000 
130,900,009 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA 


BRANCHES AT 








Alexandria Hankow Nagasaki Semarang 

Bangkok Harbin Nagoya Shanghai 
atavia Hong-kong New York Singapore 

Beelin Honolulu Osaka Sourabaya 
jombay Hsinking Otaru Sydney 
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fanton obe Peiping Tokyo 

Deiven London Rangoon Tokyo 
engtien Los Angeles Rio de Janeiro (Marunouchi) 
(Mukden) Manila San Francisco ,. Tsingtao 
amburg Moji Seattle Yingkow 

London Office: 





hd BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 2. H. KANO, London Manager. 











“The illiberality of parents, in allowance 
towards their children, is a harmful 
errour.” 


Bacon 


Among our schemes for the benefit of children 
are:— 


Life Assurance for Children; 
Provision for Education; 


A Present for a Child. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762), 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
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World-wide facilities for Banking 
Business of every description. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


1727. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 
249 Branches 
LONDON OFFICES | 

City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2 
E.C. I } 


throughout Scotland, 


8 West Smithfield, 
West End—Drummonds: 49 Charing Cross, S.W. I. | 
Western: Burlington Gardens, W. 1 


(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bend Street: 64 New Bond St., W. 1 
TOTAL ASSETS £81,840,596 


tsseciated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld, 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 384.) 


generally has to be remembered, and in the matter of renewals 
it appears that railway sleepers have risen by over 40 per 
cent. On. the other hand, there seems to be a fair prospect 
of an increase both in goods and passenger traffic, the latter 
being probably stimulated by the Coronation in May and 
the increased number of tourists likely to visit the country 
during the coming summer. 
* * * * 
MIDLAND COUNTIES ELECTRIC. 

Most of the electric supply companies are doing well by 
the public which they serve and also by their shareholders. 
The Midland Counties. Electric Supply Co. is of course a 
holding company and it controls Derbyshire and Nottingham- 
shire Electric Power Co., Cheltenham District Traction, 
Leicestershire and Warwick Midland Electric Light and 
some others. The subsidiaries earned profits last year of 
£664,703 against £628,100 in 1935. From last vear’s profits 
no less than £306,954 was set aside for Depreciation and 
Reserves and in addition full provision was made for deprecia- 
tion of the rolling stock of the Traction companies. The 
holding company received £353,660 from ‘subsidiaries, repre- 
senting their profits only to the extent of dividends paid or 
declared, and after transferring £25,000 to its own Reserve, 
raising it to £250,000, the company is paying 8 per cent. on 
its Ordinary capital, being an increase of only }$ per cent., 
for a thoroughly conservative policy characterises these com- 
panies in the matter of their dividend distribution. 

* * x * 
Tue ‘‘ CHARTERED ”? MEETING. 

The rise in the price of copper affects very wide interests 
and at the recent annual meeting of the British South Africa 
Company the Chairman, Sir Henry Birchenough, explained 
how the company gains as royalty owners, for in any month 
for which the London Metal Exchange average price for 
copper exceeds £55 per ton, the Chartered Company’s royalty 
rises from 2 to 2} per cent. of the price per ton of the producer’s 
output. Moreover, there is a further rise to 2} per cent. 
when the average price for any month exceeds £60 per ton. 
Then again, the company benefits as large shareholders in 
certain companies directly concerned in copper production. 

*x * *x x 


MEXICAN EAGLE SCARE. 

Whether the slump which occurred last Monday in the 
shares of the Mexican Eagle Company will be found to be 
justified by actual events remains to be seen. The scare itself, 
which was responsible for a fall of about 5s. 6d. in the shares, 
was due to a New York message which was interpreted as 
indicating the intention of the Mexican Government to elim- 
inate foreign oil companies from the country. Later messages, 
however, rather suggested that the new company which had 
been formed by the Government would be granted the leases 
of all new oilfields and weuld take over all existing leases on 
their expiration. These leases, however, run for a great 
number of years, and while it is too early to form an opinion, 
it would not be -altogether surprising if Monday’s fall should 
be found to have been somewhat overdone. 

x ® * * 
COURTAULDS’ DIVIDEND. 

It is rather suggestive of apprehensions concerning future 
taxation that the directors of Courtaulds Ltd. should have 
decided to conform from now on to the practice of most 
large industrial companies and declare dividends less income 
tax instead of tax-free as in the past. The latest profit state- 
ment is a satisfactory one, and the Board now recommends a 
final Ordinary dividend of 7 per cent. less tax, being the equiva- 
lent of £5 6s. 9d. free of tax. With the tax-free interim of 
23 per cent. the total distribution for the year works out at 
£10 5s. 7d. per cent. gross or £7 16s. gd. tax free as against 
£9 16s. 8d. gross (73 per cent. tax free) for the previous year. 
The profits showed a moderate expansion at £2,391,458 after 
charging expenses, depreciation and taxation, the comparison 
being with £2,203,063 for the previous year. 

* *« * * 


BUILDING SOCIETIES. 

The annual addresses of Sir Josiah Stamp, President of the 
Abbey Road Building Society, are always interesting, and the 
one delivered at the recent Annual Meeting is certainly no 
exception. The outstanding event in the Building Society 
world during the past year was the organisation of co-operation 
among the societies, and Sir Josiah described that co-operation 
as a factor of the first importance in the Building Society 
world, though he expressed the opinion that such co-operation 
might involve some immediate sacrifice in the amount of 
advance business transacted by assenting societies, adding that 
the Abbey Road Society would uncomplainingly take its share 
with any other societies of any such reduction. A. W. K. 
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“ THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD Np. x 


> By ZENO 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. ' Envelonn 
be marked ‘‘ Crossword Puzzle,’ and should be received not lat 
first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before : 
Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below, The 
of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con: 
solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are Sutchon 
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on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted 
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ACROSS 7. Food any idler Would lie 
2. The mice in this food, I sup-  8-- Go backwards with thistug 
pose, get all tangled up! A aage egence 
10. You would probably get the 9. Thi hi end ? (anag.), 
point if you saton this kind J1- 41S horse 1s reared in m 


of a pillow ! garden. 
13. Makesa flexible shoot with6. 12: 
14. The food to use if you spill 

the milk, at tea for instance ? 
17. A fitting associate for the 





drinking of old sack, a 
13. A cockney selling lettus 








sword-fish. who cries this, will fini; 
19. A net may help a fisherman — k 

to land his bites, but no one 5: ii tues 8 

hopes that of this ! walking : 





16. Vat in which cloth is bois 


21. rev. Italian poet of the 16th dor Seaiion, 


century. 

“What is the odds, so long ‘18- 
as the fire of the soul is 
kindled at the . . . of con- 
wiviality !”’ 
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will drug you! 
: ua. 
. baits. 
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25. rev. See 4. y, 
26. Dilatation of heart. - wena ig 
wig - satan, 5 Hae. 28. Whose can the end of 17! 


29. rev. Paid to spin (anag.). 

32. It makes a cathedral town. 
33. Men of leisure after a sum- 
mer basking in the sun ! 
rev. Puts you back musically. 


DOWN 





30. 
shooting pain. 
31. See 30. 
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CROSSWORD No. 230 
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1. Done by fits and starts. Hl ALC/RINIE MESES 

2. Being made comfortable Uj LIT) Ri AIM! 0) YELL 
about the end of a visit REL! Al E} LI BUI RG B| 0) 
doesn’t prevent stickiness. R| H{ E| U|MI E| R| R} O} Ri al 

3. Panes sent from France are IPALL) TLALR) SI E sl 
to be broken up. CEL} Al Z! YB! E| DIT LU 

4. rev. Latin without adding 25. A| L| Oj El A! L| L| AHA 

5. Flint-like quartz. Nj OF YR) Ri EL EIT EIN! 

6. rev. See 13 across. E/WI Cl] O|N|D) E| SiC ENIE 












SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 






The winner of Crossword No. 230 is Dr. H. J. Paterso 
The Whins, Gravel Path, Berkhamsted. 
























WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable 
Evenings 8.30 sharp. Matinees Wed. and Sat, 2.30. 


UNCLE VANYA, 
By CHEKHOV. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W2 

















Paid up Capital ... £4,500 
Reserve Fund of £00008 
Currency Reserve mee see aS ooo oa 00 000 
keserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500, 
- - . . < ef} 
Letters of Credit and Draits are issued and banking business Fe Sst 
description 1s transacted through the numerous branclies of Os ek 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods f 
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THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& “ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


MAINTAIN 1,100 POOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
These children, when old enough, will be 
found positions and will always be employable, 
having been trained for definite trades, such as 
tailors, sheemakers, domestic service, etc., etc. 





Just Admitted. Their first square meal! 
for many a day. 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES 


ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


















President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.C. 
SET BEA ES 





SUNSHINE TOURS 


W. Indies 


Next Sailing: ORBITA, 11 MAR. 
73 days, 19,000 miles 


PP. SON C. 


S. America 


Ist, £110 : 2nd, £75 : 3rd, £40 
PACIFIC STEAM Water St., 
NAVIGATION CO. Liverpool, 3 


London Agents: Royal Mail Lines, Leadenhall St., 
E.C.3; America House, Cockspur St., S.W.1, or 
Local Agents, 








2, 

000 
000 
000 
000 


f ever 
e Bank 
eceivel 





NOTHING WITHOUT 
FIREBRICKS 


—neither steel, nor iron, copper, brass, 
glass, pottery, steam, bricks, lime, 
cement, lead, bread, fires, beer, nor sugar. 


OUR VAST PRODUCTION OF EVERY GRADE 
AND KIND IS AT YOUR SERVICE. 


All firebrick work should have an insulat- 
ing backing of ‘Insulite’ bricks to prevent 
the heat escaping through it. 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES LIMITEO, SHEFFIELD 
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e future of these little r . 
ones depends on you. ||| A tribute from 9.Alrica 
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is the only lobaceo 





* An hotel acquaintance intro 
duced me to his own tobacco, 
which he described as ‘ Barneys 
the only tobacco,’ and now I 
can endorse his opinion. 
brought back a supply but find 
it uneconomical as ps them call- 
ing always ask if I’ve any of 
that Barneys stuff left.” 


“7 am writing to tell you that 
last year I took a trip home 
and also a supply of the local 
tobacco, but soon after reaching 
London, said supply being ex- 
hausted, I had to accommodate 
myself to ‘English Mixtures’ 
as best I could but could not 
settle down to them. 


Each in their own way, countless smokers 
throughout the World have said the same as this 
Transvaal smoker. From Tasmania to the 
Trossachs, from Peshawar to the Philippines, come 
their letters of thanks and praise for Barneys and 
for its constant, unvarying Factory-fresh condition. 


We admit freely that Barneys in its 25 years’ 
gtowth from a “local” sale round Edinburgh to 
the World’s biggest sale in its class, owes much 
to the men who smoke it; in recommending it 
to others, and in enabling us to publish their 
spontaneous letters of praise. 


Yet, primarily Barneys pleases because it is good; 
sheer, honest goodness has taken it from its native 
Scotland to the ends of all the Earth. Barneys is 
not certain to meet all needs, but it Jas given 
gteater pipe-joy to many and may to you. 


Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), 
Punchbowle ( fu/)), in ‘EverFresh’ Tins, 1/2d. 0% 


Barneys 


FOR QUICK, EASY PIPE-FILLING, TRY JOHN 
SINCLAIR’S “READY-FILLS ”—(In handy Cases of 12) 
BARNEYS IDEAL OLD CASTLE NAVY CUT 1j= 
(3 strengths) 1/2 BARNEYS Empire . . 10}d. 
CUT GOLDEN BAR - + I[- also RUBICON MIXTURE 
JOLLY BOAT NAVY CUT I[- in cases of 8 for 6d. 


(228) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 
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Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters.) Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
line charged as a ine. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
24° for 6 insertions ; §% for13 3 74% for26 ; and 10% 
for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 








PERSONAL 





OUSE OR BUNGALOW WANTED for the month 
of August. Facing or near Sea.—Box M.,Spectator 


e BREAKFASTS, free,ample, satisfying, 
52,000 will be supplied this winter to hungry 
East End children, Funds permitting. Remember the 
little ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal; 25s. for 100. How 
many may we entertain as your guests ?—R.S.V.P. to 
the Rev. PERcy INESON, Supt., EAST END MISSION, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, E. 1. 











FNFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 
iT “JT can... and I will.”-—BritIsH INSTITUTE _OF 
PRACTICAL PsyCHOLOGY, LtD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 





AFFA ORANGES.—120 finest extra large, 14s. ; 
e 150 large, 15s. 6d.; carriage paid.—P. B. GREEN- 
way & Co., Ltp., Imperial House, South Street, E.C. 2. 





K IMBERLEY HOME-MADE JAMS are made by a 
Retired Officer and Family and supplied to Messes, 
Clubs, Schools, Yachts, Bazaars, Doctors and Members 
of the Royal Households. They provide employment for 
12 extra people in a hard-hit village, and every order you 
send helps us to maintain or increase the number. See 
separate advertisements this issue and ORDER, please, 
from Mrs. H1LDA KIMBERLEY, Gunnislake, Cornwall. 


M° 


URE Digestive Keemun China Tea, 4lb.1os. 8d.; }-lb. 
sample 9d., post frée.—ROWLAND STIMSON AND 

Co., 28 Tower Hill, London, E.C. 3. Established 1885. 
( UEEN ANNE DOWER HOUSE, beautifully fur- 
nished, 3 rec. rooms, 9 bed and dressing-rooms, 
offered complete, plate, linen, for Coronation, 100 
guineas one week, or longer by arrangement. Garage 


acc. Near Windsor, 45 min. drive West End.—Box 
A.679, The Spectator. 








NICH.—Charming cultured German family re- 
ceives guests.—STEPHENSON, Burgh Hall, Lincs. 











“ CYURVEY” provides Planned Knowledge and 
ry Essential News for the student of World Affairs. 
—Write Dept. S., 25 Harmer Street, Gravesend, Kent. 





HOSE interested in the Life and Work of Rudyard 
] Kipling should get into touch with THe KIPLING 
Society, 43 South Molton Street, London, W. 1. 


— 









Four SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30-£40, and two 
Scholarships up to £65 each, and a number of bursaries, 
for boy boarders, will be offered in March, 1937. 
Ages 9-14. New entrants below 12 years of age 
will be housed in the new wing recently added.—Apply 
for particulars to the SECRETARY at the school. 



































—for perfect shaving 
comfort and durability 
the “ECLIPSE” SUPER 
RAZOR BLADE is really 
the 






















the cheapest on 


market. 











































ONCE TRIED — ALWAYS USED 
tocked by all Leading CHEMISTS, 








Etc; 


#1 


| HAIRDRESSERS, CUTLERS, 











M LONG spells harmony unending, 
Smokers enjoy its perfect blending. 


iw 








LECTURE 





1 helactheeice sali. be OF LONDON. 

A Lecture on “ THE PRE-BUDDHISTIC ART 
OF CHINA AND SOUTH-EASTERN ASIA, AND 
ITS INFLUENCES IN THE PACIFIC” will be 
given by Dr. ROBERT FREIHERR VON HEINE- 
GELDERN (Professor in the University of Vienna), 
at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C.1), on THURSDAY, MARCH 4th, 1937, 
at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Professor 
Cc. G. Seligman, M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. (Emeritus 
Professor of Ethnology in the University). Lantern 
illustrations 


ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY: 


Acting Principal. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 









AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 
on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 


fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





Y daughter spent six happy years at Rocklands 

School, Hastings, and received a careful training 

in healthy surroundings. have no financial interest 

in the School, but am glad to pass this information to 
anyone who is interested.—Box No. A677. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, W. 1.—Sound 
modern education from Preparatory to University 
standard. Special Courses for older girls. Games, 
Musicianship, Art, Handicrafts, &c.—Particulars from 
PRINCIPAL, 43-7 Harley Street, W. 1. 





SCHOLARSHIPS BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE; 
T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL. HARPENDEN.|],2¥S SCHOOL, _CAMBRIDg 












AN EXAMINATION will be held on) : 
25th and on June 1st and 2nd for Pra May at 
following SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBIT 
ang ge Scholarships : £100 a year; six often, 
25 an 7§ a year.—Further inf j 
obtained from the. BuRSAR. MDMOFMAUON My 

















HE 





INDIVED UAT: SCH); 
TAN-Y-BRYN. 0 
Near Llandudno Junction, North Wales, 













All Classes Limited to Ensure Individual Tuitiy, 


Head-Master: J. ANTONY THOMPSON, M.A, F25 
__F.R.E.S. (Caius Coll., Cambridge)’ 
Assisted by resident staff of hono 
New School Wing, &c., Opened 
For Prospectus Apply Head 


UTS graduates 
Present Ten, 
~Master, 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 4Np 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


IHE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEG 
ta 
All secretarial subjects taught by modern 3 
delightful surroundings. 7 months £55, — 
Prospectus from 
Dept. F. 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7. Wes, 6639, 
































EDFORD COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 


PUBLIC LECTURES AT 5.15 p.m, 
MARCH 3RD, IOTH AND I7TH. 
Course of Three Lectures on_‘“ Early Origiss ; 
Modern Philosophy.” By Dkr, Raywog 
KLIBANSKY. ‘ 


WOME, 


.) 
) 


MARCH 4TH. 
Lecture on “Martin Opitz’ Debt to Hollini’ 
By T. Weevers, Lit.D. 
Admission free, without ticket, 
















ro. UNIVERSITY (Estab. 1896), Irvingte, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A., offers by Corresponi: 
ence, undergraduate and graduate courses in An 
Religion, Sociology, &c., leading to degrees ; individy 
instruction: reasonable fees: catalogue on reques. 





F.0O., HOME CIVIL, I.C.S., CONSULAR, TAXES 
Dass have increased the PERSONAL TU. 
TION in their courses to enable their candida 
to meet the increased competition under the nw 
examination syllabus. 
Over 350 successes 1927—1936. 
SQUASH COURT, RESTAURANT. 


DAVIES’S 


SUSSEX HOUSE, 1 HOLLAND PK., W.11. Park4yis 





GARDEN, 








ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
(Principal: Dr. E. Roberts), 

Complete and practical training for educated girls wn 

women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES » 
Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 

DIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified studen. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 1. (Tel. Sloane 6151 






















MEDICAL 












& ALLSTONES permanently removed without open: 
RH tion, guaranteed.—Send for Free Pamphlet, oC 
HEATON, 38 King Street, Wallasey. 



























LEADING 
CROWN, CONSTITUTION 


INTERVENTION IN SPAIN, 
CHINESE COMMUNISM: THE SIANFU 
THE BIRTH RATE AND THE EMPIRE 
RUSSIA’S DEFENSIVE STRENGTH 
THE RAND IN THE ECONOMY 

THE IRISH REPUBLICAN KINGDOM 
THE EMPIRE AND THE CRISIS. 
PARTIES AND POLITICS IN INDIA 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S TIGHT 


Also Articles from Great Britain, Canada 
Africa, and New Zcaland. 


Price 5/- per copy, or 20/- per annum. 





ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth, 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH: 

AND COMMONWEALTH. 
POWER POLITICS AND THE IMPERIAL, CONFERENCE, 
INCIDENT. 


OF SOUTH AFRICA, 


-ROPE, 


United States and 
Canada $1 per copy, or $4 p.a. India Rs. 15 p.a., post free. 


March, 1937. 


FURTHER THOUGHTS 
A RELIGIOUS ANTIMO 
FRANCE IN SYRIA 


A VICTORIAN MAGAZI 


Australia, South 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Mr. Stalin at Bay. 











To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls and at 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEV. 


THE OUTLOOK IN EUROPHD 
THREE SPANISH LESSONS 
GERMANY AND GENEVA: A NEW SETTLEMENT 


JAPAN’S POLITICAL CRISIS. 


THE STORY OF THE SCARECROW 
THE MYSTERY OF COLUMBUS 


THE SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE GERMAN ARMAMENTS POLICY 


THE! WORLD-WIDE SCOURGE OF MALARIA 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CONTENTS: /6 nel 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir CHARLES HOBHOUS 
By Sir GEORGE YOUNG, Bar. 


By Dr. MAXWELL GARNETT 

ON PLANNING IN INDUSTRY By I. M. HOROBIN 
By Dr. J. INGRAM BRYAN 
NY AND ITS SOLUTION . 
By the Rev, Dr. J. SCOTT LIDGETT, G4. 

By PAUL OLBERO 

By HUBERT HALL, Litt 
By Dr. ARMANDO CORTESAI 
ine By Miss L. M. LITTLEWOOD 
y WOLFGANG HALLGARTEN 
By R. L. MEGROZ 

By GEORGE GLASGOW 
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HERE HELP IS NEEDED 





ome and Dividends. 

R or incehildren with Hip Disease, established 
loomsbury i in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 

sce losses. “ANY help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
mp Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged. 





——— 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. 








pe 
END FOR 
§ PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS 


Shortbread with almonds and peel. 
By post 3s. 4d., 5s. 10d., 8s. 7d. 
from 
MACKIE’S 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 





—_———_—_—— 
REAKFAST TRAY JAMS, JELLIES and MAR- 
MALADES. Home-made, beautifully packed, in 

scious and unusual varieties, including BLACK 
CHERRY, WHORTLEBERRY. PEACH, &c. 12 large 
Breakfast Tray Pots 6s., carriage paid; 6 for 3s. 6d., 
jalities included.— HILDA KIMBERLEY, Gunnislake. 


Cornwall 


}HORTLEBERRY, BLACK CHERRY and MO- 
W RELLO CHERRY (Stoneless) JAMS ; Pineapple, 
Blackcurrant, Damson, Peach and many other delicious 
Home-Made Jams, Jellies and Marmalades ; beautifully 
packed. SIX 1-Ib. pots 7s.; 12 for 138.; 24 fur 
238. 6d.. all carriage paid.—HILDA KIMBERLEY, Gunnis- 
lake, Cornwall. 


| Bm 














MISCELLANEOUS 





TIAVE yo you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 
H to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid C ‘lassified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 
and should = The Spectator Offices, gg Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. orate :—25°, for 6 insertions. §°% for 13. 
74% for 26 and 10%, “for 52. 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
onrequest.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly : wi ith dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly—Vict.33 47. 











ROITWICH SPA. —WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 
Illustrated Guide 1 from R. Lusn, Manager. 


water, 
RAC. 





DINBURGH.—THE AL ISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms.:* ‘Melcrest’ ” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





ARKS' SPUR, HIGH SALVING’ r ON, WORTH- 
4 ING.—Quiet Guest House on Downs. Cent. he ating z. 
Electric light. Tennis, garage. >. —Apply PROPRIETRE SSES 





\ ATLOCK. —SME DLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Gustin est | 

Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- | 
fooms grounds ro acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. day. Dus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 








The Avenue, 
Tennis court. 





\ INEHEAD.—Conway Private Hotel, 
i Close sea; H. and C. all rooms. 








_ {SH “YOU RSELVES in E nglish Country 








Ask for eiecsinine List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 





P.R.H. A., Lrp., St. GEORGE’s HOUSE, 193 REGENT | 
StREFT, Strerr, W. 1. F 
QURREY a. TRU 1s r INNS ‘for excellent country 


WO quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “ S,” stating requirements, to ‘ SURREY 
Trust” Pradentia Building, Epsom Road, Guildtord. 
Warw ICKCLUBLTD. (21 St.George’s So., S 

—Room and breakfast $s. night or 30s. w’kl 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 














al 
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For Further Particulars—Y our LccalAgent, or 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, Lcndon, W.C.2. 


(WHItehall 5100), and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, 
Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle,Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast & Dublin 
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Oo “S 2 men : 
The Alexandra e .. : O A Cs DSM ¥ e i wake M A 


PAULA WESSELY 
in her greatest dramatic triumph in 
“ERNTE ” (Harvest)—* Die Julika ”"—(U). 








HOUSE TO LET 





INTAGEL, N. Cornwall.—Small house, 3 beds., to 
be let for short or long period, furnished. Every 

convenience. Very comfortable and magnificent sea 

view.—BELSEY, The Elms, Wadebridge, Cornwall. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER AND SPA 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON.—(Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK—(Arran).—DOUGLAS 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CAPEL CURIG—(N. Wales).—BRYN- TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
CRAWFORD—(Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF—(Perths).—-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRS 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GIL ESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—-FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks..—LINKFIELD, PRIMRosE VALLEY. 
GLASGOW.—-MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX >. LICAN. 














HARROGATE. o tre HYDR 
ARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HASLEMERE. WHE TWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 
EEN’S 


—QU 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
INKS 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.— AL 
—REGE 
LEATHERHEAD. RE D HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1 
—DE VERE, Kensingten, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—UNITED SE eRV ICES, 98-102 C ‘romwell 


Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH 
TON HOUSE. 
NT. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 








publication. Fiction specially req. 
fees. 


; | eee Hill, E.C.4. 





ARN Money Writing Tiny Sentiments.—56 English 
and American firms waiting. Details free.-—SALEs 

SERV! cE, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. 
| | ITE RARY’ I'ypewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex., MSS. 
4 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d_ 1,000.—Miss N. 
» TheStudy,96 MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea. 





| McFArRLANE(C) 





ai ’RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





4 WANTED TO PURCHASE 








PINE IE Ww E 1. Ss, precious stones, gold in any form and 
sovereigns bought. We pay highest market prices. 
Please call‘or send by registered post. Cash or offer by 
return.— LONDON JEWELLERY Mart, Ltp., Mayfair 2133. 
41§ Oxford Street, W. 1. (entr. in Duke Street), op. 
Selfridges. 





| EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T .J.GASTON,76Strand,W.C.2(Tem.3048) 





UTHORS invited forward MSS. all description for 
No reading | 
£s0 Cash for Poems.—STOCKWELL, Ltp., 29 | 


free booklet.—REGENT | 


Rd., S. 
| MALVERN. ROYAL FOL EY. 
| MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—-GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 

OBAN.-—-GREAT WESTERN. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH. STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 





PORT ST. MARY(1.0.M.)—PErRwick Bay & LINKS 
| RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
RYE ANCHOR. 


(Sussex a D HOPE 

| ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.— GRAND. 

-| ST. IVES ornwall..—TREGENNA CASTLE, 

| ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCARBOROUGH.— BROMPTON HALL COUN: 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SELBY (Yorks.).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 

SKYE.— FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hote . 

—PRINC E OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA(Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS. 

STROUD (nr.).—Rodborough C on —BEAR INN 

TAMWORTH (Staffs)—CASTL 











TEIGNMOUTH (Rish¢ cpateigntep). —HUNTLY 

TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 

TORQUAY.—HOW DEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PAL ACE. 


—ROSLIN HALL. 
TWYFORD (Berks..—GROVE HALL. 
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7, CHancery LANe, LONDON 
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G Allen & Unwin Ltd 
i ' 
The Viki f Britain 
e Vikings o FB 
By D. P. CAPPER ; No. 
aie | enjoy ed it very much indeed. It makes a formidable linen not only readable and ixtc. sting, 
but exciting.’"—L. A. G. Stronc. Illustrated. 7>. Sd. net 
Scepticism The Backgrouné 
and Poetry Spiritual Heali~,. 
| By D. G. JAMES By A. G. IKIN © 
i i" deeply conceived, a closely argued, a A penetrating discussion of the relation 
tt philosophically comprehensive essay. . . . His between the mind and certain diseases, and 
1 sobriety and originality makes his book... : : 
| really remarkable.”—B. DE SELINCOURT in of the different methods of healing employed 
| The Observer. 12s. 6d. net by psychoanalysis and the Church. 6s. tut 
{ 
| 
| Henry The Maker 
i| e 
I Crabb Robinson of Modern Japan 
| By J. M. BAKER By A. L. SADLER 
No studeat of the romantic movement should The life of Tokugawa Ieyasu, the great 
neglect th:s biography of the friend of Words- military dictator of 16th century Japan. It 
worth and Lamb and the man who introduced : hg ee iia . 
Goethe and Kant to this country. It is com- a3 ey Cee Gee SS OF 
piled from unpublished letters. —-I/Justrated. knowledge of Japanese history. —_IIlustrated. 
8s. 6d. net 16s. net 
The Psychology of India: 
a suppres People Today and Tomorrow 
By J. C. HEINRICH By M. BARNS 
A contribution to an important field of A vivid autobiographical survey of the Indian 
human relations. It is a study of the scene. As a journalist the author has been . 
psychology of lower caste Indians and in close touch with all the important figures 
American negroes with a special reference to during a vital period in Indo-British relations. 
untouchability. Cloth §s. net ; Paper 3s. 6d. net Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 
Ihe French War Machi 
By S. C. DAVIS 
The full story of France’s rearmament since the Treaty of Versailles, and how she has dealt with 
the man-power problem by increasing the birth-rate and altering the length of service. 8s. 6d. net 
40 Museum Street, London, W.C. | 
Pr mre ‘Great Britain by W. S acne ten, | L +, oh jon tae Lane, Lond: on, E.C.4, and Y publis has by Ti THe ; ioaeeiien: Lip., - cor a 
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